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How P & G products help to 


make your wife’s job easier 


Here are modern soaps that cost no more 
than old-fashioned soaps, yet are as great an 
improvement over them as vacuum cleaners are 
over brooms and carpet sweepers— 


IVORY (cake or flakes) 


ggajFor allthe finer kinds of laundry and cleaning, 
Ui as well as for bath and shampoo. When Ivory is 
used, there is never any danger to delicate skin 
or the finest of fabrics. Your wife's hands will 
be grateful if she will use Ivory. (Have you seen 
the new dainty cake of Ivory called Guest Ivory? 
This is made especially for the face and hands— 
take your wife a present of a carton). 
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P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 


For: the best washing results in any kind of 
water—kKard, soft, cold; warm, hot; for keeping 
white clothes white with a minimum of boiling and 
rubbing; for washing colored clothes safely; and 
for doing easily all household cleaning, there is 
no better soap made than P and G. It is a white 
soap, and the largest selling laundry soap in 
America. 





CHIPSO 


For quick, safe cleansing suds. No chipping, no 
melting. Chipso is already chipped and ready for 
use. Saves hours of time inthe laundry and kitchen, 
in the bath room and all through the house. Chipso 
is economical, too. It comes in big, blue packages 
with diagonal orange stripe—two sizes. 





Procter & Gamble, 


© 1924 by the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati 
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Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 






Commercial Stationers 


FILING DEVICES, WOOD AND STEEL; 
DESKS, CHAIRS, BOOKCASES. 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS AND SUPPLIES, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
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POLICY 


“'\, POLICY is the body ot principles which guide the condué of the 
“<> Ofganization. Every business concern has a policy because even no 

policy is a policy. 

In this institution the policy is definite and pronounced. It calls always 

fer constructive financial service to American business. In war or 

peace, in Storm or calm, there has been no departure from that policy. 


Five thousand customer banks and many thousand individual cus- 
tomers attest it. It is one of the striking components of the extra 
measure of service normal to these banks. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 
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Report and Action on Men and Platforms 





Executive Council of American Federation of Labor Adopts 
Findings of Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee 
ATLANTIC Criry, N. J., 
August 2, 1924. 


To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 


Committee of the American Federation of Labor National Non- 

Partisan Political Campaign Committee and as many other members of 

the Executive Council as could find it convenient, to attend the National 

Democratic and Republican conventions, and that the Executive Committee 
present the demands of labor to both conventions. 

These instructions were carried out and we present the following report: 


TT: Executive Council, at its last meeting, instructed the Executive 


Labor’s Political Demands 


The policy of the American Federation of Labor’s active and positive 
participation in politics was inaugurated in 1906. This non-partisan political 
policy was intended to secure the election of those in favor of the just and the 
humanitarian aims and purposes of the labor movement and the defeat 
of those who had demonstrated their hositility to the cause of labor. 

The scope of the application of our policy has been extended to apply 
not only to congressional elections but to the offices of president and vice- 
president of the United States and to participation in primary elections. 
However, in principle the non-partisan policy inaugurated in 1906 has 
ever since governed the political course of the American Federation of Labor. 
Adherence to this non-partisan policy has resulted in-a splendid record of 


legislative achievements. Reference to our 1906 Bill of Grievances com- 
(705) 
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pared with legislative enactments since testifies to the progress and success 
resulting from Labor’s non-partisan political policy. 

In keeping with this non-partisan political policy and by direction 
of the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, the Executive Council 
and the Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor prepared a series of legislative and constitutional proposals for 
submission to both major political parties for favorable consideration and 
incorporation into their political platforms. 

These proposals were as follows: 


Out of our experiences as workers and citizens of this republic American 
labor has reached carefully considered conclusions upon proposals that should 
be embodied in our national policies. As your political party is to make an 
appeal to the minds and consciences of the votets for support of a national pro- 
gram to be fo:mulated in your party platform, as representatives of America’s 
workers we submit for your most earnest consideration proposals that labor 
deems essential to continued national progress and maintenance of a genuine 
patriotism that comes from confidence in guiding political ideals as well as wis- 
dom and integrity of administration. 

With fully justified reasons our voters will scrutinize most ciitically the 
declarations and decisions of party conventions held this year. There is imperative 
need fo1 1evival of a feeling of high responsibility for maintaining political activity 
on a plane compatible with those ideals for which we as a republic stand. The 
following proposals constitute the legislative program which labor urges as im- 
perative and eminently constructive, and insists should be included in your 
platform: : 

To promote highest material progress which is the basis for national effec- 
tiveness as well as an agency for national service, we urge that industry and 
commerce be freed from legislative prohibitions that restrict development in 
conformity to economic requirements. To this end we propose the repeal of 
anti-trust legislation and the enactment of legislation that will provide regulation 
in public interest and legalize economic organization as well as the constructive 
activities of trade associations. 

It is unescapable that an integral part of legislation establishing this economic 
policy is full recognition of the right of workers to assist themselves in unions 
for their protection and advancement both as workers and citizens and collectively 
to carry on the legitimate functions of trade unions. Perversion of the injunctive 
process to apply to personal relations in industrial disputes must be prohibited 
and equity procedure returned to its beneficent service in protection of property. 

It is essential for the conservation of national virility that child life be pro- 
tected. We therefore urge the ratification by the states of the joint resolution 
passed by the Congress, to amend the Constitution empowering the Congress 
to enact such legislation as will safeguard the future child life of our Republic. 

Because the labor clauses of the transportation act of 1920 have proved 
ineffective, we ask their repeal and the enactment of legislation that will afford 
opportunity for the voluntary organizations of management and employes-to 
deal with problems of industrial relations. 

We demand the enactment of legislation providing that products of convict 
labor shipped from one state into another shall be subject to the laws of the 
latter state exactly as though they had been produced therein. 

In order to mitigate unemployment attending business depressions, we urge 
the enactment of legislation authorizing that construction and repair of public 
works be initiated in periods of acute unemployment. 

In appreciation we urge adequate provision for the full rehabilitation of all 
injured in the service during the World War. 

We urge proper recognition of the work of those in the civilian service of the 
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government with adequate compensation based upon equitable classification. 

We favor the enactment of more comprehensive compensation laws to pro- 
vide for all workers not covered by state compensation acts. We demand more 
liberal provisions for those incapacitated by industrial accidents or occupational 
diseases. 

We maintain that the Volstead Act is contrary to the desire of the majority 
of our citizens as well as the spirit of the eighteenth amendment, and we demand 
that it be modified to permit the manufacture and sale of beer containing not 
more than 2.75 per cent alcohol. 4 

We declare for the maintenance of freedom of speech, press, assemblage * 
and association. We oppose any regulation to restrict these fundamental rights, 
believing that individuals and groups should be responsible for their acts and 
utterances. 

We oppose conscription except as a military measure for defensive war and 
oppose all proposals to initiate compulsory labor under whatever guise. 

In order to maintain representative government based upon the will of 
the people, we advocate a constitutional amendment enabling Congress to re- 
enact by two-thirds vote any measure declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court of the United States. 

Labor favors graduate income and inheritance taxes and opposes the sales 
tax as well as all other attempts to place excessive burdens on those least able 
to pay. 

We demand that our nation identify itself with international agencies and 
conferences to promote world peace. We urge membership in the League of 
Nations and paiticipation in the world court. 

Sami. GOMPERS, 


President. 
Attest: 
FRANK MorRISON, 
Secretary. 
(SEAL) James DuncAN, First Vice-President. 


Joseru F. VALENTINE, Second Vice-President. 
FRANK Durry, Third Vice-President. 
Wu.i1am GREEN, Fourth Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, Fifth Vice-President. 
Jacos Fiscuegr, Sixth Vice-President. 
MatTTrHEW WOLL, Seventh Vice-President. 
Martin F. Ryan, Eighth Vice-President. 
Danie J. Tosin, Treasurer. 
Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 


Sami. GOMPERS, 
FRANK Morrison, 
Jas. O’CONNELL, 
Executive Committee, 
A. F. of L. National Non- Partisan 
Political Campaign Committee. 


In addition the Executive Council adopted the following declaration 


on the selectian of candidates for the offices of president and vice-president, 
which declaration was directed to the convention of both major political 
parties and to the conference group having placed independent presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates into the field: 





Devoted to the cause of American principles of justice and freedom, and 
patriotically desirous of contributing the efforts of the working people of our 
republic in the furtherance of true Americanism and of the improvement in the 
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life and of the standards and conditions of work of the toiling masses of our country, 
the American Federation of Labor through its Executive Council enters the 
impending political campaign for the selection and election of president and 
vice-president of the United States and of senators and representatives, for the 
purpose of service to the people and institutions of our common country. 

In keeping with the traditional policy of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Executive Council in regular session assembled, considering our duties as 
American citizens and our responsibilities as the representatives of America’s 
wage earners do hereby manifest and express to the conventions of the major 
political parties of our country the earnest hope and pressing insistence that the 
declaration of intentions to be formulated by each of these political parties, 
containing pledges to be redeemed by congressional and executive action, shall 
embrace the full protection and promotion of the rights and interests of the great 
mass of the people of the republic—the farmers and wage earners, 

It is the further hope and insistence of the American wage earners that 
founded upon a platform of honor, honesty, and progress, candidates will be 
nominated for president and°vice-president of the United States who shall com- 
mend themselves to the favorable consideration of the great mass of the citizen- 
ship of our country, and that in the selection of these candidates the hopes, 
aspirations, and claims of America’s wage earners for favorable consideration 
shall be treated fairly and justly. 

Favorable consideration is strongly urged of the names of outstanding types 
of America’s workers for the nominations to positions within the gift of these 
political party conventions, and all workers, all citizens are called upon in bringing 
to realization the high and lofty purpose of securing the selection of candidates 
capable of intelligently, fearlessly, and justly promoting and protecting the 
human interest of our people and of restoring and safeguarding the principles 
of justice and freedom. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The executive committee of the American Federation of Labor National 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee presented Labor’s proposals 
to the Republican convention. 

The Republican convention gave Labor’s representatives a brief and 
curt hearing. The Republican platform ignores entirely the injunction 
issue. It fails to deal with Labor’s rights to organize or the right of the 
workers even in self-defense, collectively to cease work. That platform 
sustains the Railroad Labor Board, with all that it-means in the direction of 
governmental coercion of wage earners. Jt fails to recommend the ratification 
by the states of the child labor constitutional amendment. 

The Republican convention nominated candidates unacceptable to 
labor. 

Its candidate for vice-president is one of the most outspoken enemies 
of labor and is the-founder of an organization dedicated to the task of writing 
into all political platforms planks calling for the anti-union shop—an 
organization which also encouraged and supported the Daugherty injunction 
against the railroad shopmen. 

Labor’s representatives submitted to the Democratic convention 
identical proposals to those submitted to the Republican convention. At 
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this convention an extended hearing was granted. The Democratic platform 
pledges that party to legislation to regulate hours and conditions of all 
labor a proposal agairist which the American Federation of Labor has struggled 
throughout its whole history. It is silent as to the injunction. It does not 
meet the Railroad Labor Board issue. On that point it is so equivocal that 
the enemies of Labor may well feel that their desires will be met. Ji, too, 
fails to recommend the ratification by the states of the child labor constitutional 
amendment. 

The Democratic convention nominated candidates unacceptable to 
Labor. 

As to the candidates and platforms both the Republican and the 
Democratic national party conventions flaunted the desires of Labor, the 
Republican“ convention in an arrogant manner; the Democratic convention 
by that evasiveness which is the customary mark of insincerity. 

There remains the candidacy of Robert M. La Follette and Burton K. 
Wheeler, the first an independent Republican; the second an independent 
Democrat, running as such. 

These candidates have proffered a platform in which the economic issues 
of the day are met in a manner more nearly conforming to Labor’s proposals 
than any other platform. 

This platform pledges a remedy for the injunction evil. 

It pledges the right to organize and collectively to cease work. 

It pledges protection of the rights of free speech, free press and free 
assemblage. 

It pledges abolishment of the Railroad Labor Board. 

It pledges a measure to annul the power of the Supreme Court to declare 
laws permanently unconstitutional. 

It declares for direct election of president and vice-president and election 
of federal judges. 

It recommends prompt ratification by the states of the child labor constitutional 
amendment. 

It pledges subsequent federal legislation to protect child life. 

On international issues this platform does not conform to Labor’s proposals 
but it does more fully than any other political platform meet Labor’s views 
in relation to domestic economic issues. 

We can not do other than point out this fact, together with the further 
and perhaps more important fact that the candidates, Mr. La Follette and 
Mr. Wheeler, have throughout their whole political carriers, stood steadfast 
in defense of the rights and interests of the wage earners and the farmers. 

We can not fail to observe that both Republican and Democratic parties 
through manipulated control are in a condition of moral bankruptcy which 
constitutes a menance and a peril to our country and its institutions. Machine 
politicians have brought upon our country moral obliquity and unashamed 
betrayal. .We are judging on the basis of the condition which exists and 
this judgment will be reversed only when the conditions upon which it is 
based are changed. 

Service to the people is a noble cause which demands consecration and 
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the American labor movement demands that there be that consecration in 
candidates to whom it gives its support. 

Our course is clear. In pointing to the platform and records of the inde- 
pendent candidates, we do so with the confidence that no other course can 
be pursued if we are to remain true to our convictions and our traditions. 
Those who are hostile to labor and to the people generally and who devoted 
their energies to the service of reaction and special interests must be opposed. 

We call upon the wage earners and the great masses of the people 
everywhere who stand for freedom, justice, democracy and human progress 
to rally in this campaign to the end that the representatives of reaction and 
special interests may be defeated and the faithful friends and servants of 
the masses elected. 

Cooperation hereby urged is not a pledge of identification with an 
independent party movement or a third party, nor can it be construed as 
support for such a party, group or movement except as such action accords 
with our non-partisan political policy. We do not accept government as 
the solution of the problems of life. Major problems of life and labor must 
be dealt with by voluntary groups and organizations of which trade unions 
are an essential and integral part. Neither can this cooperation imply our 
our support, acceptance or endorsement of policies or principles advocated 
by any minority groups or organizations that may see fit to support the 
candidacies of Senator La Follette and Senator Wheeler. 

In the campaign to elect men to Congress, regardless of their political 
group or party affiliation and deserving of Labor’s support, there must be 
unity of purpose and method, therefore leadership must lie with the only 
organization having the right to speak for the entire labor movement. In 
this the American Federation of Labor yields to none but will maintain 
steadfast its leadership, guidance and direction. 

In the selection and election of men to public office within the several 
states leadership must lie with our state federations of labor and in city or 
county elections this right must rest with central labor bodies. 

Organized labor owes allegiance to no political party or group. It is 
not partisan to any political party or group. It is partisan to principles— 
the principles of freedom, of justice, of democracy. 

It is the duty of trade unionists, their friends and sympathizers, and 
all lovers of freedom, justice and democratic ideals and institutions to unite 
in defeating those seeking public office who are indifferent or hostile to the 
people’s rights and interests. It is the duty of all to support such candi- 
dates to public office who have been fair, just and outspoken in behalf of 
the welfare of the common people. 

We shall analyze the record and attitude of every aspirant to public 
office and shall give our findings the widest possible publicity. Labor’s 
enemies and friends must be clearly known and be definitely indicated. 

In calling upon all affiliated and recognized national and international 
and brotherhood organizations, state federations of labor, central Jlabor 
bodies, local unions labor’s friends and sympathizers, to give united, unre- 
stricted, loyal and active support to the non-partisan campaign now,set in 
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motion we emphasize the imperative need of an intensive educational 
campaign to enable all to act with discrimination and wisdom in this election 
and to stand faithfully by our. friends and elect them and to oppose our 
enemies and to defeat them. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
FRANK MorRISON, 
James O’CONNELL, 
MATTHEW WOLL, 


Executive Committee, 
American Federation of Labor National Non- Partisan 
Political Committee Commitiee. 


In the Midst of Battle 


By MATYTHEW WOLL 
President, Photo-Engravers’ International Union 


ABOR DAY finds us in the midst of a great political campaign. It 

L finds us in a campaign that differs from all past campaigns, because 

there are three presidential candidates in the field and because Labor 

has given its endorsement to a candidate who does not stand on the ticket 
of either of the major parties. 


The American labor movement, partisan to principles and to the men 
‘who espouse those principles, astonished a great many politicians when it 
was determined to support Robert M. La Follette to the limit. Many 
politicians who thought they knew something about American labor sud- 
denly discovered that they had neglected their own education. 

These politicians thought that when platforms were in the making 
they could play about as they pleased with the demands of labor for platform 
planks guaranteeing certain fundamental and just propositions. They 
are beginning to understand that Labor is in dead earnest about the principles 
which it advocates. 

If the politicians are now showing that they are frightened by the im- 
pending consequences of their hostility it is a condition entirely satisfactory 
to us. We intend that the consequences shall be ample. 

Considering all platforms and candidates, Labor found that the Inde- 
pendent platform of Robert M. La Follette and the ticket headed by Mr. 
La Follette more nearly answered the requirements of Labor—the require- 
ments of progress, freedom, justice and humanity. And so, Labor is for La 
‘Follette and Wheeler—for them with all ot its energy, with all of its sincerity 
and devotion. 

Let me add that our concentration of energy on the political field is 
not going to swerve by a fraction of an inch from our attention to the 
economic welfare of the workers. Let no corporation oppressor seek to 
use this campaign period as a time for the forcing of economic injustices. 
We are united, strong, determined. We are alert and on guard. 

The Photo-Engravers, as a part of the great labor movement, are pro- 
gressing, improving their conditions and their wages. Our annual convention 
has just been held and we are facing into a new year in which we shall do our 
best to be a credit to the traditions of our movement and in which we shall 
seek to carry forward the banner of our movement to new marks of achieve- 
ment. We realize our unity of interest with the whole great movement 
and we draw constant inspiration from that realization. 
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We Stand On the Threshold Of a Wonderful 
Day! 


By Joun A. Vou 
President, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada 


(This Labor Day article by John A. Voll was written by him for the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST just a few days before his death, which occurred on July 27 in 
Allantic City, the result of acute indigestion. President Voll was in Ailantic 
City attending wage conferences with the employers of his trade. Thus, in hopeful, 
confident mood, passed one of the splendid characters in the labor movement. Thus, 
looking forward to great achievement, passed one of Labor's ablest, most fearless 
spokesmen, striving to the very iast to do his best in behalf of the cause he loved and served). 


EVER in the world’s history has there been a time fraught with so much 
achievement or prolific of so much hope for the masses of our country 
and the world asthe dawning of Labor Day, 1924, ushers in and records. 

The tyranny and sordid selfishness practiced in the ages gone by, and carried to 
a degree to our present age, is disappearing as in a mist due to the constant 
insistence of the organized wage earners that men are created free and equal 
and that there shall be no discrimination under the law. Sorry indeed was the 
plight of the wage earner previous to organization into trade unions. Therefore, 
let it be fixed indelibly in our minds that progress in his interest and achievement 
for his welfare dates from the formation of his organization in the industrial 
field, and which has been so magnificently and triumphantly carried forward and 
upward under the banner of the American Federation of Labor. 

Today as the writer views the situation the masses chiefly through the 
sacrifices and efforts of the organized wage earners of our country, and the world, 
stand upon the threshold of a wonderful evolutionary revolution, that if continued 
to be rightly steered and handled, will bring to them much more freedom and a 
much greater share of sunshine in life than has been theirs heretofore. With the 
dawning of Labor Day, 1924, there is no class in our country, or no place so far 
remote that does not realize and recognize the power and influence which the 
organized labor movement as exemplified by the American Federation of Labor 
is wielding for good in the interest of all the people. Hence any little progress 
or small achievement made or gained by the smallest unit of the organized labor 
movement in its uplift work leaves its reflex upon the minds of those who are 
looking forward and upward but as yet have not been able to penetrate through 
the mists of doubt and pessimism regarding their own welfare. 

Relative to the Glass Bottle Blowers’ organization its membership has 
magnificently weathered the cross currents by which it has been buffetéd for 
the past twenty years through the introduction of automatic machinery. The 
organization is now in agreement through collective bargaining with more than 
forty plants throughout the United States and Canada operating the new method 
of production. 

Optimism has taken the place of pessimism and indifference in the minds 
of the members and they look forward with inspirational satisfaction to that time 
when through education, understanding and compromise the economic rights of 
the workers will be recognized and industrial warfare become so minimized as 
to be almost a thing of the past. 
































Complete Organization the Goal 


By Joun L. Lewis 
President, United Mine Workers of America 

S LONG as men toil for their daily bread there will be a Labor Day 
A: America. One day will be set apart from all the others in honor 

of labor. There will always be a day when the toilers may lay aside 
their tasks and renew their loyalty to the undying principles upon which 
the American labor movement is founded. And it is well that it is so. It 
is right that the American public should pause on one day in the year and 
celebrate over the fact that in this great country labor is free, that labor is 
noble, that labor is dignified, that labor is honorable. This splendid nation 
was built by the hands and the brains of those who toiled over their duties 
in the molding of American society and civilization. It was due to the 
labor of those pioneers that the waste places were cleared and made to bloom 
in the sunlight. Labor is responsible for all of the development that has 
taken place in America. All progress has come from the hands of labor. 
Why should we not all be proud that we are counted among the laborers of 
the land when labor has accomplished so much? 

And why should we not all be proud that we are numbered among the 
hosts that have organized themselves into the great American labor move- 
ment which means so much to those who toil? Millions have banded them- 
selves together for mutual protection and mutual good. That’s what the 
labor movement means. We who are within the folds of this movement 
realize the benefits that come from our association. Only those who refuse 
this boon or those who are arrogantly deprived of the right to join are the 
losers. Labor Day should remind us all that it is our moral duty to help our 
brother. toilers by bringing them under the banner of the labor movement. 

On this Labor Day let us renew our determination to spread the light 
of trade unionism into all the land and to all the people and to carry the 
torch forward until its light is made to shine in the hearts of all men. Com- 
plete organization of labor in America is and should be the aim of the trade 
union movement. None should falter, none should hesitate, none should fail 
until this task of 100 per cent organization is an accomplished fact. Nothing 
less will do. 





The Minutes of the Commission on International Labor Legislation, 
together with other documentary material concerning the origin of the 
International Labor Office and the First Conference at Washington, 1919, 
may now be secured by officials of the American Labor organizations through 
the Washington Branch of the International Labor Office, Lenox Building, 
Washington, D.C. The volume may be had at a reduced cost of $1. 





State federations, central bodies, all organized labor, sympathizers and 
humanitarians should do everything within their power for the ratifica- 
tion by their state legislatures of the humane amendment to save the child 
life of America. 
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Law Alone Can Not Right the World’s 
Great Wrongs 


By G. W. PERKINS 
President, Cigarmakers’ International Union of America 

EARLY everybody is striving for a better and a fuller life, and to 

make the world a better place to live in. Some think that this can 

be done bylaw. Itcan’t. Laws are necessary to hold society together. 
So long as the workers and producers, and especially the wage earners are 
cheated out of their birthright to live in decency and comfort, laws have 
not and never will succeed in making people entirely obedient thereto. 

The young with impressionable minds are taught “that all men are 
created equal.” After crossing the threshold of activity in life’s struggle 
for existence, they find that many live in the shadow of the gnawing fear of 
the loss of employment. In many instances they work for wages that keep 
them lock-stepped with poverty, and a few jumps ahead of the poorhouse. 

They find that the few are living in luxurious surroundings, with more 
wealth and money than they know what to do with. 

There sometimes comes into the minds of the burden-bearing masses 
a question mark concerning the old adage, ‘That all men are created equal.” 

They do not question the inspiring thought created by the term, but 
there seeps into the minds of many the thought that opportunity to work 
is not always equally adjusted and that the fruits of labor are not always 
proportionally distributed. 

All of this creates in the minds of some the feeling of resentment. We, 
as trade unionists, hold that law created by legislative enactment can not 
make a discontented people feel that they have received justice. We declare 
that the only way to make people real supporters of a good, stable government 
is to make them happy and independent, to remove the fears of urremploy- 
ment, to give them a wage that will keep their families in decency and 
comfort, with an old age insurance to protect against the lean years which 
come to most wage earners. 

The trade union movement is economically, socially and politically 
sound to the core. Its principles lead to a better and a brighter life for all. 
Society, the state and civilization will never be safe until the great mass 
of the people, those who give service, work and produce, are lifted above 
justified discontent and placed in a position to exercise their inalienable 
rights to freedom, justice and liberty. This can best be done by and through 
the application of trade union principles. 

Labor is mindful of the rights and the liberty of all women and men 
who give service, and readily and freely agrees that all engaged in the giving 
of service are entitled to the full reward of the results of and for the kind of 
service givea. 

We are not destructives. We seek to build up conditions under which 
production and distribution shall be carried forward and in which there are 
opportunities to live out our lives free from avoidable suffering, privation 
and starvation, and in which no enormous unearned fortunes exist. 

On this day, Labor’s own day, we reaffirm our demands for a larger 
exercise of industrial self-determination; for greater political, civil and 
industrial rights for all liberty-loving people; and to reproclaim our allegiance 
to and faith in our government and the imperishable principles of self- 


government upon which it is unrevocably predicated. 
(714) 


























Control of Our Movement 


By Joun P. Frey 
Editor, International Molders’ Journal 


RE WE to retain control of our movement? Upon the answer 
A depends the future of the American Trade Union Movement. 

The American Trade Union Movement has encountered mor® 
efforts on the part of outsiders to influence, direct, or control its activities 
than any other oganization. Its remarkable success has been largely due 
to the fact that it has successfully resisted these attempts. 

When the American Trade Union Movement was in its infancy no 
outsiders sought to secure a directing influence or control. ‘Those outside of 
our movement who took notice of what it was doing, contented themselves 
with condemning us as semi-criminals or calling us fools, or ignoramuses 
and endeavoring to laugh us out of court. The old school economists 
ridiculed and made light of our policies and methods. The professional 
reformers, with but few exceptions, ignored us and the theorists and 
intellectuals looked upon our early trade unions as of little importance. 

As time passed and our Trade Union Movement proved the economic 
soundness of its principles, as its policies and its methods and its general 
attitude toward industrial and public questions demonstrated their justi- 
fication, employers and statesmen, economists and judges, reformers and 
theorists began to recognize it as one of the greatest forces in our modern 
civilization, a movement within civilization which they were compelled to 
take into consideration. 

With this recognition of our power, there rapidly developed a desire 
on the paft of many individuals outside of our movement to takea hand in 
directing its policies and shaping its activites. Their motives were not 
prompted by altogether similar purposes. There were those who believed 
that their suggestions, and purposes would increase our strength and effec- 
tiveness. ‘There were others who desired to use our strength to further the 
theories, or advance the welfare of some reform movement in which they 
were interested. ’ 

Some of those who brought their ideas and programs to us were 
influenced by most friendly motives. They believed in a Trade Union 
Movement. Their desire was to be helpful, their purpose was to make 
our movement more effective, and they were animated by the thought 
that they were competent to extend a helping hand, though in many cases 
they were conscious of a willingness to accept a position of leadership. 

There were others whose purpose was more selfish. The welfare of our 
movement to them, was secoadary to the establishing of some reform in 
which they were interested. They desired to use our strength and our 
influence to further their ends, and among these there were individuals 
who believed that the establishing of their reformed industrial, social or 
political world would do away with the necessity for trades unions. 

Attempts to direct or control our movement also came from other 
quarters where the directing minds were influenced by more sinister motives. 


Attempts were made to capture or control, so that industrial and political 
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groups outside of the Trade Union Movement could absorb Trade Unionism 
and turn it into something else, some other form of industrial organization 
which would build itself up and function in accordance with their precon- 
ceived industrial or political theories. Within recent years our movement 
has encountered the efforts of the Industrial Workers of the World, the one 
big union, the Trade Union Educational League and the Communists to 
control or absorb it. 

Trade unions have’ been made familiar with the methods these organi- 
zations have adopted, which consisted very largely of active propaganda 
accompanied by personal abuse and misrepresentation, coupled with 
extensively worked out plans for “boring from within.” 

There also have been groups which believed that labor could only 
secure justice through some political party, and these also applied the 
propaganda of misrepresentation and the tactics of “boring from within.” 
Professional reformers have endeavored to have their programs endorsed. 
Amateur reformers have endeavored to take part in developing trade union 
policies and numbers of our well meaning friends have endeavored to do 
likewise. During recent yéars our movement has constantly come into 
contact with outside individuals and groups whose desire has been to shape 
our policies, direct our energies and make use of our organizations. 

If there is any one necessary condition to our existence as a Trade 
Union Movement, it is that we shall retain complete control over the making 
of our policies and the development of the programs by which they will 
be carried into effect. We can not divide with others the responsibility 
which rests upon us. We can not permit others to direct our movement 
or decide how it shall function. Our movement necessarily consists of 
trade unionists only, and these must be the only ones who shall determine 
what shall be our policies and methods. The moment we surrender a measure 
of directive control to our friends, or to those who desire to use aur movement 
for their own ends, that moment we ceasc to be masters of our own 
organization. 

As a movement we are deeply indebted to our friends and sympathizers. 
Many of them have very largely contributed towards establishing a public 
approval of our movement and its aims and ideals. They have also given 
most valuable assistance when we were endeavoring to secure necessary 
legislation or became involved in some vital struggle with the forces of 
reaction. Their sympathy has encouraged us and their friendly attitude 
strengthened our influence. Their advice at times has been of much value, 
and for these reasons we have sought to increase the number of those outside 
of our movement who would be our friends. But valuable as their friendship 
is to us, we can not escape the conclusion that to permit these friends to 
pass beyond the position of advisors would be dangerous and perhaps fatal 
to our movement. Under all circumstances we must retain absolute control 
over the direction of our affairs as fully as we retain unquestioned control 
over the arrangement of our individual home, to which our friends are 
naturally most welcome. 
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A: friend who offers kindly suggestions as to changes, which we might 
make in the home, or who gives advice when this is asked for, increases 
his value to us, but when a friend attempts to take a directing or a con- 
trolling influence in the management of the home, that moment the value 
of such friendship becomes questionable. 

The Trade Union Movement in the United States and Canada has 
developed its remarkable effectiveness very largely because it has successfully 
resisted all of the efforts of outsiders to exercise a directing or controlling 
dominance. It has sought to win friends, but it has wisely resisted every 
effort on the part of outsiders to assume a directive or controlling influence. 
In the past we have successfully answered the question of control. The 
American trade unionist will not now surrender this essential right as the 
price of friendship. Neither will he cease his successful resistance to those 
who would attempt to divide his organizations or capture them. The motto 
of the trade unjonist in North America has been and will continue to be, 
“‘We will retain full control over our movement, despite well-meaning friends 
and our enemies whoever they may be.” 


Glorious Labor Day 


By Wii.1AM H. JoHNsTON 
President, International Association of Machinists 


[ IS GOOD TO HAVE ONE DAY SET APART TO HONOR LABOR, 





In the future when we are wiser we shall have many such days in the 
turn of a year. It may take a long time to dig out of the minds of the people 
the old notions that labor was put upon man as a curse, vet, every genera- 
tion brings a larger proportion of thinking beings who look upon labor as 
being the greatest blessing to mankind. By Labor we live. By Labor we 
learn. By Labor we grow and prosper. By Labor we may prove all 
things and be free. Then, why not a holiday, if not a Holy Day, in Labor’s 
honor? A day when the sons and daughters of Labor lay down their tools, 
and make holiday together. A day when the organized workers, men and 
women, proclaim their rights to leisure, as well as their duty to Labor. 
A day when the workers parade, break bread, and make merry together, 
all wearing the badges of honest toil. 

Yes, parade, fill the streets with your members, men and women of 
Labor stand shoulder to shoulder gallantly marching to the music of peace. 
Yours is the army that shall go joyously on its way to feed the world, to 
clothe the world, and to house the world when all the military armies of the 
earth shall have passed away. More proudly you sweep through our streets 
in triumph than even the battle scarred veterans from the field of carnage. 
Your honor is no less because you bear in your hands and carry on your 
wheeled floats the implements of life, instead of the weapons of death, 
tools to build, instead of arms to destroy constructive forces of civilization 
instead of trophies of war. 

How better can we be reminded of the costs of prosperity and peace 
than by these pageants of the arts and our artisans. The right to organize, 
and to be represented in the legislative halls of our state and nation, pro- 
tection of our children from Child Labor, of their wives and mothers from 
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overstrain, of the breadwinner from disease producing conditions of ‘Labor 
and from preventable peril to life and limb. 

The right to labor at a living wage, and with the rising standards of 
living, the claim of compensation for loss of employment by industrial 
accidents, a restful old age, a peaceful death, and an honored grave. 

When the workers meet on this glorious Labor Day, 1924, let them fully 
realize the important opportunity they have to mold the future policy of our 
nation. Let them profoundly impress each other with how much it means 
to them and to the world at large. Never before in the history of our nation 
have the workers of our land had such a chance to help themselves as the 
present one. At no period in the history of Labor’s struggle have the 
workers been so well equipped to revolutionize society by peaceful means, 
as they now have, and never was the time more ripe. When they meet let 
it be to emphasize to each other the futility of voting for any one to rep- 
resent them in the legislative, judicial or executive branches of the govern- 
ment, either state or nation, who is not pledged to their interest, or by 
past performances in public life won the right to their trust, and confidence. 
Let them realize for once the right they possess and use it for their own and 
general good; realize that {the ballot so long neglected and unappreciated, 
which they hold in their hands on election day, is the most powerful lever 
possessed by Labor and when intelligently used, as I hope it will be this 
year, it can move the world. 

Let the Labor Day message be in each community that Labor’s vote for 
the future will be used in Labor’s cause, and not used to elevate a class that 
holds nothing in common with them, that despises them and is prejudiced 
against them. Declare in no uncertain language that from this time forward 
your ballots are to be used in the class struggles for the benefit of the workers, 
for when you uplift Labor all mankind is elevated. 

“Swing outward ye gates of the future 
Swing inward ye gates of the past 
For the spirit of Labor is awakened 
And knows of its Power at last.” 





Labor Day, Past, Present and Future 


By HucH FRAYNE 
Organizer, American Federation of Labor 

ABOR DAY, September 1, 1924, will pass into history just as the ones 
that have preceded it and future generations, intent upon learning of 
the struggles of the organized workers of America, will realize with 

what a herculean task the workers of our day and time were confronted. 
How many of our people on this day will stop a moment to think back 
over these years that have passed and iu doing so, will appreciate and give 
due credit to the American Federation of Labor and the pioneers of the 
movement who blazed the trail for advancement, enlightenment and the 
human progress which has been made up to this time. We owe much to 
these stalwart pioneers who so successfully fought labor’s battles in the 
past and who are primarily responsible for many of the things which we are 
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enjoying today. It was their idealism, foresight and keen vision that saw the 
need for a Labor Day so that the toiling masses of our country could cease 
their labors on that day which has been legally set aside for labor’s hosts 
to enjoy, and through various forms of celebrations to glorify its aims and 
purposes and the principles for which it stands. 

Those of our membership who have but recently come to this country, 
and many others who were born here but have only recently affiliated with 
organized labor, do not fully realize how much has been done for them without 
any effort on their part. The conditions which they are enjoying today came 
about through the hard struggles of those who in the past unselfishly and 
patiently stood up against the onslaughts of the unfriendly employers, the 
partisan and discriminating courts, and demanded the right of the working 
people to enjoy more fully that which came as a result of their heroic struggles 
and determination to obtain a greater measure of justice for themselves and 
those whom they represented. 

The 8-hour day; the 44-hour week; the right to organize; recognition 
of our unions; collective bargaining; educational opportunities for all; com- 
pensation; child labor; health and sanitation laws; the elimination of labor’s 
enemies in political life; the creation of the departments of labor in the various 
states; the United States Department of Labor, and countless hundreds of 
other protective Jaws and measures for the safeguarding of the workers in 
industry have all been brought about through trade union activities, the 
principles and ideals of which the leadership of the trade union movement 
had a vision of in its early history when it required much more courage and 
determination to belong to a trade union than it does today. 

It is a very strange thiug that the most impatient and dissatisfied among 
our membership are those who have done the least to make the labor move- 
ment what it is today. It is from among these types that the new isms 
have emanated. It is they who want to substitute another day and time for 
Labor Day, and offer as an extenuating reason for their action, that the 
American labor movement is not progressive enough to suit them. Some 
of them say, What has labor done for me? The answer to that question is, 
What have they done for labor? There is no country in the world where the 
conditions of the working people are better than in America, because we have 
a trade union movement capable of solving their problems. It matters not 
what kind of movement my be started or what form or method the workers 
use for their social betterment and to right the wrongs of which labor complains 
the trade union movement must be kept strong and active as it is the very 
corner-stone of the whole structure upon which the past, the present and 
the future hope of labor must rest. 

The labor movement is a serious problem, much more so than many of 
our people believe it to be, because of its great human purpose, expressing 
as it does the very heart, soul, spirit, aspirations and desires of human beings 
for a better and happier life for themselves, their families and dependents, 
and the hope of eliminating all forms of exploitation and injustice. The 
most potent factor for human progress is the trade union. Organized labor 
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has encouraged and helped in every movement that has for its purpose the 
advancement and betterment of humanity. 

In our celebrations on this Labor Day we must remember with reverent 
thoughts those men of the past who had the courage of their convictions and 
never faltered in their determination to wipe out the brutal conditions under 
which the workers suffered. In dealing with the present let us not forget 
that we owe it to ourselves and to those of the past, that the ideals and car- 
dinal principles for which they stood shall be sacredly protected by us, always 
having in mind that the future of the workers through our efforts will be 
improved in every way because we have done our full duty by giving the 
American Federation of Labor our support and loyalty in its mission of 
emancipation of the working people of our country through natural, normal, 
evolutionary processes, always standing firmly for justice and right and a 
better life for everyone. 

This is the mission of the labor movement. Labor Day of the past, the 
present and the future typifies these ideals and principles, and we must not 


forget. 





Labor Day in the Mines and Among the 
Miners 


By WILLIAM GREEN 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Mine Workers of America 


MOST striking and apparently contradictory situation prevails within 
A the coal industry. The anthracite coal mines are operating reasonably 
steady while the bituminous mines are working part-time. Here 
we have a situation wherein anthracite miners are enjoying practically 
steady work while the bituminous mine workers are suffering from unemploy- 
ment. It is difficult for those unfamiliar with mining and the mining industry 
to understand why it is that the anthracite mines are operating full-time 
and the bituminous mines are operating part-time. 

Those who are associated with the mining industry know full well the 
causes which produce this result. In the anthracite coal fields production 
and consumption is very evenly balanced. The consumers of anthracite 
coal for domestic purposes throughout the east and the Atlantic seaboard 
create a market for anthracite coal approximately equal to the production 
capacity of anthracite collieries. This means, of course, that the demand 
corresponds with the supply. In the bituminous coal fields the situation is 
quite different. The capacity to produce bituminous coal is far in excess 
of market requirements. The industry is over-developed and as at present 
constituted can produce more than double the amount of bituminous — 
necessary to supply ordinary market demands. 

The United Mine Workers’ organization constantly faces the problem 
of part-time employment and unemployment throughout the bituminous 
coal districts of the country. This problem varies in proportion to the 
economic changes which take place in the industry. During the past year 
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this problem has been of grave concern to the officers and members of the 
United Mine Workers of America. Every member has hoped for and earn- 
estly sought a solution of this most difficult problem. The slowing up in 
industry has reflected itself in the coal industry. Normal production has 
decreased during many weeks to the amount of 50 per cent. This has re- 
sulted in part-time operation in some localities and positive idleness in other 
localities. 

It was under these adverse circumstances that the officers and chosen 
representatives of the United Mine Workers of America were called upon to 
negotiate a wage scale in both the anthracite and bituminous coal fields. 
Naturally, the task of renewing negotiations for a wage scale was approached 
with feelings of apprehension on the part of all concerned. The whole 
economic outlook at the time negotiations were begun was discouraging and 
unsatisfactory. The task was bravely assumed and the work begun. The 
convention of the United Mine Workers of America, held in thefcity of 
Indianapolis last January, formulated the wage demands of the United 
Mine Workers of America and the scale committee of the miners presented 
these demands to the coal operators at Jacksonville, Fla., on February 12. 
As a result of this action and these wage negotiations a contract was entered 
into between the miners and operators providing for a renewal of the existing 
wage scale with all its prices and conditions for a period of three years begin- 
ning April 1, 1924, and ending March 31, 1927. 

The negotiation of this wage scale is the outstanding achievement of the 
United Mine Workers of America during the past year. During all the period 
of collective bargaining leading up to and including the signing of the wage 
agreement the United Mine Workers of America maintained its traditional 
policy of no reduction in wages nor lowering of the standards of living. 

In the anthracite fields a wage scale was negotiated September 5, 1923, 
for a period of two years beginning September 1, 1923, and ending August 31, 
1925. 

The signing of these wage scales means, of course, industrial peace so 
far as the contract relationship existing between operators and miners can 
produce such a result. If the future develops an industrial situation which 
may solve the problem of unemployment and bring to the mine workers 
throughout the bituminous coal fields reasonably steady work the officers 
and members of the United Mine Workers of America can then apply them- 
selves to the work of organization and administration. 

Within the past year a favorable decision was rendered in the second 
case styled The Coronado Coal Company vs. United Mine Workers of America. 
This case attracted very wide attention because of the issues involved. It 
was a suit alleging conspiracy and a claim for damages filed by The Coronado 
Coal Company against the United Mine Workers of America. The trial 
court at Fort Smith, Ark., decided against the contention of The Coronado 
Coal Company and this decision was affirmed by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at St. Paul, Minn. Almost concurrently with the decision 
of the United States Court of Appeals at St. Paul a decision was rendered 
in the Pennsylvania Mining case reversing the decision of the trial court at 
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Fort Smith and sustaining the contention of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The Pennsylvania Mining case was in most all respects similar 
to The Coronado Coal Company case, consequently the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals was very pleasing to the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

Summarizing the situation, the negotiation of the Jacksonville Wage 
Agreement, the Anthracite Wage Agreement, and the favorable decisions in 
the Coronado Coal Company case and the Pennsylvania Mining case are the 
outstanding achievements of the United Mine Workers of America during 
the past year. The United Mine Workers organization has its difficulties 
to meet and many obstacles to overcome. Notwithstanding this, the officers 
and members of the organization have faith in its principles, its policies and 
its ability to protect and preserve the economic interests of its membership. 
There is a firm determination on the part of all connected with the United 
Mine Workers of America to carry forward in a most earnest way the work of 
organization and education. 





Unloose the Bonds! Think! 


By Cuar_es P. Howarp 
President, International Typographical Union 


[ ABOR DAY A. D. 1924, finds American workers with greater reason 


for rejoicing than at any time in history. Not that the hosts of 

labor have captured the citadels of privilege; not that the great mass 
of men and women who perform the work of the nation find themselves 
in a position so far in advance of the position occupied on Labor Days of 
the past; not that they have reached the portals of an Arcadian dream; 
but because through sacrifice and bitter experience Labor has become more 
self-reliant: 

Fullest realization by those who work that they must depend upon their 
own devices would prove the greatest blessing labor could enjoy. Recog- 
nition of the fact that the workers must solve their own problems would be 
the greatest step in Labor’s advance toward freedom and brotherhood. 

The worker who thinks knows the joy of service. He knows life. When 
deprived of the right to think he is robbed of his heritage and condemned 
to continue in the weary paths of ignorance, which means bondage. 

Labor Day is one day which affords an opportunity for workers to think 
en masse. It affords an opporturitydor countless messages which will cause 
Labor to think more throughout the year that follows than in any year that 
is past. The most vibrant message it is possible to deliver to Labor is: 
“THINK! THINK RIGHT! THINK STRAIGHT! 

On each succeeding Labor Day the captains of the hosts should utter 
the command: THINK! The man who works wi!l come into his own by 
thinking straight. 

Labor is honest. Labor’s goal is the goal_of honest men and honest 
women. 
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Labor’s aim is high. Labor’s aim is the aim of those who ask only that 
which they are willing to give. 

Labor’s purpose is good. Labor’s purpose is the purpose of the creators 
of good things of life for the enjoyment of those who create them. 

The workers are robbed of their goal and defeated in their purpose 
only when they refuse to think and think straight. Labor has been likened 
unto a powerful giant who knows not his strength. Only by thinking will 
Labor learn its strength and know how to use that strength for its own 
advancement. Labor of yesteryear was pictured with bulging muscles, the 
frame of a behemoth, and sloping brow. By thinking the mentality of 
Labor will be developed and the picture-made more perfect. The great 
evil from which Labor has suffered in every generation and every age is the 
power of centralized wealth. At times the conditions forced upon Labor 
through the power of centralized wealth have brought such a revulsion that 
Labor temporarily became destructive rather than constructive. The 
only effective safeguard against such upheavals is for Labor to think straight. 
It is only possible to centralize wealth and develop the power of centralized 
wealth to the danger point when Labor refuses to think. 

The most convincing evidence that Labor is thinking more each year 
is found in the progress Labor is making in its fight to take from the hands 
of the few the powerful agencies for centralizing wealth. Look at Labor’s 
banks. Consider the increasing demands of Labor for a greater share of 
that which it produces. Hear Labor’s cry against robbery by the few of 
the natural resources God created for all. See Labor’s efforts at cooperative 
effort at production and distribution without paying tribute to those who 
do nothing to add to the value of that which has been produced. 

When Labor thinks straight it will have ceased to beseech and beg. 
Labor will then demand and secure the fair share of that which its services 
are essential to produce. No more will willing hands be idle because of 
lack of opportunity to render service; no more will mouths go unfed in a land 
which enjoys infinite natural blessings of God; no more will the minds and 
bodies of women and children be dwarfed by burdens beyond their strength; 
no more will the generations to come and the mothers of ‘those generations 
be condemned by the greed of the few who rob the many of the essentials of 
life to satisfy their desires for more than ordinary reward. Labor strives to 
make the world a better place in which to live. When Labor thinks straight 
its dream will hecome a reality. 





Better no praise at all, than false praise; yet praise, not flattery, inspires 
to noble deeds. There be none so deaf thay can not hear the laud; blind 
men see beauty in approbation; aye, e’en the beast gives pause to friendly 
gratitude. A word of commendation carries the weight of wealth; appre- 
ciation is the foundation of a friendship earnest and sincere. Praise is a 
cheap reward, but it serves to whet the appetite of zeal. 

“There are men who always confound the praise of goodness with the 


practice.” 
—Rambler., 














A Noble Vision 


By Tuomas F. McMaHOoN 
International President, United Textile Workers of America 

ABOR DAY, as it rolls ’round each year, is becoming more and more 

L the marker or milepost for those who toil and sweat, to stop for a 
moment and take inventory of work done or left undone, during the 
course of the preceding year. 

Our International Union, the United Textile Workers of America, can 
well afford to look backward, because by poring through the records of our 
local unions on file at headquarters, we are encouraged by the contents of 
the knowledge gleaned from such observations, to face the future with cool 
courage and quiet determination. 

The year through which we have passed, was practically a year of de- 
pression unheard of-in our industry, and yet, withal our membership in all 
sections of our country has met these conditions with loyalty to their local 
unions, and a supreme confidence and fortitude that right will overcome might. 

It is this courage, this confidence, this fortitude, this test of their ad- 
herence to American trade unionism, in the face of untold suffering, that is 
the bulwark back of their officers which is ever driving them forward in their 
effort to secure justice for the workers in the mills and factories of our land 
today, as well as opportunity for those who will come after them. 

It is gratifying to know that our membership is alive to the necessity 
of organization—is aware of the fact that they must be militant, with this 
militancy controlled by reason and fair play. It is well to know that there 
is spreading throughout the length and breadth of our land, in whatever 
corner textile mills are situated, a spirit of independence that indicates that 
the workers in these places are fast awakening to a realization of their own 
power and what it means to them in the betterment of their living conditions, 
they must have organization. They must have a connecting link with the 
workers in all other industries, and to secure this, they know now that their 
only salvation is to come inside an organization affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

North and South, East and West, this desire for organization exists, 
_ and it is this fact which gives us great encouragement and hope for the better 
welfare of textile workers in the future. 

If future plans are based on past experience, then I can see a rosy future. 
I can visualize the skilled textile worker of the morrow on an equal plane 
with the skilled workers in other crafts. I can see a happy childhood for our 
new-born offspring, and I know that I can see a happy motherhood with a 
contented fatherhood, when through a real American labor movement, their 
hopes and aspirations are realized. 

These then are my hopes and my wishes, and when another Labor Day 
rolls round I trust that God will spare us to see the above accomplishment. 





State federations, central bodies, all organized labor, sympathizers and 
humanitarians should do everything within their power for the ratifica- 
tion by their state legislatures of the humane amendment to save the child 
ife of America. 
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Common People Must Save America From 
Exploiters 


By James W. KLINE 
General President, International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 
LEAGUE for Industrial Peace in industry here at home might well 
be considered, along with that International Court of Justice, ora 
League of Nations abroad. 

If America is to save the world, who is to save America—Big Business 
or the Common People? Big interests has gone the limit to destroy in- 
dependence and establish dependents, crucify organized labor, and reduce 
the toilers of the nation to slavery. Our fight the past year has been to 
defend ourselves against the heartless and un-American attacks made by 
the promoters of the un-American “open shop,” their brand of the 
“American plan” of company unions. To attach the word American to 
such a plan is next to treason. A summary of attacks would reveal some- 
thing startling and astounding among the American populace who are 
already condemning capitalists for their rottenness. 

In spite of the injunctions, anti-strike laws and the mighty millions 
backing the oppressors of Labor, we are bound together in the bonds of 
trade unionism—our Friend and Protector—the power that stands between 
us and the ever ready axe of the executioner, trying to force upon us the 
“open shop” and “company union’’ closed shop. 

Let us beware of these enemies. They are mere camouflaged attempts 
to deceive the unsuspicious workers from the farms and elsewhere, especially 
those unorganized. 

One may ask—what have we achieved in the labor movement since 
last Labor Day? Our answer can be heralded broadcast, with no fear: of 
contradiction. Organized labor has defeated the most vicious attack made 
by the profiteers to destroy the American Federation of Labor, and sub- 
stitute for the labor movement that cunningly devised plan of the so-called 
“company union’ which means absolutely nothing but a fly’s-and-molasses 
scheme to catch the poor misguided workers. About the best confession 
of this brand of company union bunk where it was cunningly worked, in 
fact, forced upon the employes, was in one of the big trust plants in Chicago. 
Let me pause long enough to inject this statement: 

Arthur H. Young, manager of the department of industrial relations 
of the International Harvester company, told the truth and exposed the 
“company union” plan when he read a paper before the American Drop Forge 
Association, June 23, 1921, and the article appeared in Forging- Heat Treating 
for July, 1921, from which this abstract is taken: 

It was generally conceded that the employes usually got considerable bunk and 
fell far short of getting a fifty-fifty square deal. In some plants, the foremen of the 
vaiious departments had in the past been encouraged in practicing trickery on the 
employes. . . . The directors of these companies expect to sit in the grand stand 
and do the cheering, while the employes do all the work. 


What stronger indictment could be brought against the “‘open shop,’’ 
(725) 
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“company union” plan than the charge made by the manager of the in- 
dustrial department of this big trust, the International Harvester Corporation. 

Our brotherhood has time and. time again warned our members against 
this system of employment, which stands exposed, convicted and condemned 
by one manager of the big interests, the wealth that promoted the “open shop”’ 
—all for sake of added profits and greater riches. 

Experience is the best teacher we have. It teaches workers to stay 
away from the “open shop,” and it does this teaching in no half-hearted 
manner. 

Workers in the “‘open shops” eventually wake up and find themselves 
victims of control and rule exercised by this class of employers. They 
find a yoke upon their necks and they are quickly given to understand that 
the bosses will brook no trifling upon the part of the workers when wages, 
hours of labor and working conditions are mentioned. These workers must 
adapt themselves to conditions not of their own making, but must subject 
themselves to the lash of tyranny, where combinations of wealth and a 
system of interlocking directorates prevail, where as many as from twenty 
to thirty or more factory plants are controlled by one corporation, and 
directors in numerous other corporations are linked together through financial 
holdings. This is what we preach to the membership of our brotherhood 
to show to them what the American Federation of Labor must reckon with. 

We fully realize the stupendous task of combating these combinations 
of wealth in industry which makes the controlling factor settling wages and 
working conditions. And it is encouraging to us to be able to refer our 
membership to the great achievements—legislative and otherwise—of the 
American Federation of Labor, where the Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers have contributed a part to this splendid constructive and uplift 
movement. 

In the past year our brotherhood has had to contend with a vicious and 
unscrupulous enemy in Chicago. Today that enemy is a defeated outcast 
and our Chicago District Council is now reorganized and through the efforts 
of our newly elected business manager, Daniel Kerwin, and assistance from 
our general office, the future is most encouraging to us. 

We have been able to maintain our minimum wage scale in Chicago, 
generally of $1.15 to $1.25 per hour for mechanics, and $1.12} to $1.15 
per hour for helpers, with a slight advance in some shops. Right here it 
might we well to note that wherever we have a strongly organized Metal Trades 
Council the wages are well up, working conditions are good and the em- 
ployes are humanely treated. Here you fail to find the well organized work- 
ers getting “considerable bunk” and ‘“‘foremen encouraged in practicing 
trickery on the employes,” such as was done in the International Harvester 
trust plants as told by their industrial reldtions manager. 

Chicago blacksmiths, forgers, welders and helpers are holding up wages 
to a high degree. 

In St. Louis, Mo., our membership in the vehicle and automobile industry 
has done remarkably well in past years. ‘They are all under contract, have a 
good agreement, and are progressing most encouragingly. Another achieve- 
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ment gained by our brotherhood was renewing the agreement with the 
Beall Brothers Supply Company of Alton, Ill., manufacturers of mining tools, 
who will continue to use our “hot stamp,’’ and we have received splendid 
cooperation from headquarters of the United Mine Workers, who, acting 
upon our request, notified every lodge under its jurisdiction of our agreement 
with Beall Brothers and urged their members to purchase tools bearing the 
blacksmiths’ label. 

In Boston and other eastern cities we find ourselves holding our own in 
wage rates and working conditions. I repeat that where local Metal Trades 
Councils are well organized we find ourselves ably protected to withstand 
the attack of labor-hating employers. 

On the Pacific Coast the fight being waged for our right to organize and 
establish collective bargaining through our chosen representative, goes on 
relentlessly. There has been a noticeable decline in business the past year 
with unemployment at a high figure. The Employers’ Association on the 
coast has admitted,this and adds that “‘it hopes business has reached low ebb.”’ 

In Canada our membership is doing well. It is both refreshing and 
encouraging to note that most of our membership over there moves with 
more than languid interest. Montreal is a live wire center, with the slogan 
of “up and doing, alive as never before.”’ 

Panama, or Canal Zone, has been given a dose of present administration 
tactics, reducing forces, which means an injury to our local there. But 
those faithful ones are not sitting down with folded arms and not saying 
anything ;’but Canal Zone will come back into its own. 

The extreme southern states have suffered severely from this condition 
of industrial depression which the big financial interests made it possible 
to bring about. The agricultural interests and shipping interests have 
suffered severely, yet the blacksmiths have been able to maintain their 
rates of pay to a very appreciable degree. 

The railroads are not the least to mention. It would be waste of space 
to attempt to review the railroad situation of the past two years. Our 
striking members are returning to work where settlements have been made, 
and only a few roads now remain on the unfair list. However, it may not 
be amiss to call attention to the fact that the ex-attorney general, Harry M. 
Daugherty who tried so hard to serve as the tool for Wall Street and the 
American Railway Association is now a sorry specimen to behold. 

Our battle still goes on. We must engage in it and in no half-hearted 
manner. We must do our work without grudge or grumbling, and give 
ourselves to the new tasks that come before us. 

Let us be hopeful for more abundant happiness and prosperity and work 
to that end. The king of the invisible government must be dethroned. 
LaFollette and Wheeler are the ones that can and will do that job. 








State federations, central bodies, all organized labor, sympathizers and 
humanitarians should do everything within their power for the ratifica- 
tion by their state legislatures of the humane amendment to save the child 
life of America. 












A Half Century of Effort 


By Micuak. F. TIGHE 
International President, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America 
RTY-NINE years of active loyal service to the workers in the iron 
and steel industries of North America, with constant and unwavering 
adherence to every principle enunciated and practiced by the organized 
labor movement in the interest of all workers irrespective of their calling 
is a record that the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
of North America presents to the readers of THE AMERICAN FEDERATION IST, 
as its contribution for Labor Day, 1924. 

Entering the half century of its existence, the experiences it has passed 
through, the changes it has witnessed in the iron and steel world makes 
its history an exceptional, and marvelous record of unselfish, unfaltering 
devotion to the cause of human advancement by its membership. 

A pioneer in the American Labor movement, its component parts dating 
back to 1856, it has met the. many changes in the production of material 
and process of manufacture in the light and knowledge that what experience 
teaches is best for all concerned. 

Has it made mistakes? Yes and No. Its mistakes, if made, have been 
the same mistakes history records time and again, where crusaders in their 
zeal to advance their cause overestimated their strength and resources, and 
under-estimated the artifices and resourcefulness of those who opposed them. 

Confronted time after time during its long and eventful life with the 
most stupendous problems that threatened its very existence, with a faith 
in the rightfulness of the cause of human advancement it has met every 
issue in a spirit of intellectual determination and resourcefulness, that has 
confounded the elements which assailed it. 

Fundamentally its policy and practice is conciliation and cooperation. 
Believing firmly that there is'a mutual interdependence between those 
who by their investments control and manage their particular lines of in- 
dustry and those who produce the material, its aim has been to cultivate a 
spirit of confidence and good will through the agency of yearly conferences 
where both interested parties meet and by the exercise of good sound com- 
mon sense reasoning and discussion of the many problems pertaining to their 
particular interests, arrive at sensible conclusions. 

Through this policy it has been able to successfully negotiate wage 
rates and working conditions for its membership for the year 1924-1925 
with those employers who recognize the true American principle of the right 
of employes to organize and bargain collectively for their labor power. 

It is a 100 per cent labor organization, democratic in its broadest sense. 
It tries to see things as they really are, and not in a visionary atmosphere, 
that when dissolved destroys the substance for the shadow of regret, it has 
no. “‘ism’’ other than trade unionism, fully believing it to be the only real 
formula that will eventually bring to the worker his emancipation from the 
ills that to day surround him. 

Labor troubles we have with us, the loyal members of our association 


for the past three years have been contending for the right to organize and 
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bargain collectively in Washington, Pa., the Ohio Valley, and Newport, 
Kentucky. The sacrifices made by those of our members who are still 
engaged in this memorable struggle for industrial liberty will ever mark 
them as heroes whose example is worthy of emulation. 

The times are momentous. Numerous labor problems arise that will 
require the conscientious thought of the best minds to guide the movement 
from disaster. 

The fertile brain of every phrase maker is working overtime in trying 
to devise some “Keynote’”’ to catch the unwary. Formulas for every ill 
known to human conception is being scattered broadcast, all for the same 
purpose. 

The stern duty of the hour is for the organized labor movement, with 
the same unfaltering devotion to the cause for which it is intended, advance 
as their Labor Day keynote, for 1924. Organize, Educate, Emancipate, 

So may it come to pass. 








Inspiring Achievement! 


By GreorGE F. HEprRICK 
General President, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America 


UR international organization of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 

O hangers of America, has had a steady growth since January 1, 1924, 

and we have regained some of the losses sustained during 1921 

and '22; a period which was featured by a general depression in the building 
industry. 

The gains made are such as to assure us that our army of valiant men 
are prepared to do real service in the cause of Labor; the strengthening 
of our local unions and the crystalization of a permanent and healthy 
union sentiment everywhere. 

As a comparison, we submit the following: On June 30, 1923, we had 
102,687 members while on June 30, 1924, we had 114,170; an increase of 
11,483. 

In many cities and towns, our wage scales were also increased; in some 
instances surpassing those of 1920, when many of our local unions accepted 
reductions in their wage scales, believing it would stimulate the building 
industry. 

We have further succeeded in extending the five-day-week so that at 
the present time, we have approximately 30,000 working under the foregoing 
conditions. We find that the five-day-week, wherever established, is satis- 
factory; both to the employer and employee and it is in fact, coming to be 
regarded as an absolute necessity because of the injurious material used 
by our members and will, we believe, eventually be universally adopted in 
all branches of our trade. 

Financially, we have never been better equipped; the last audit showing 
a balance of more than half a million dollars; over three hundred thousand 
of which constitutes the death and disability fund; thus enabling us to meet 
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our necessary obligations with an average gain of no less than five thousand 
dollars per month. 

At an approximate cost of $175,000 a Headquarters’ Building was erected 
at LaFayette during the years 1920 and ’21, which not only does credit to 
the members of our own organization but to the entire labor movement. 
This beautiful and pretentious building has been paid for in its entirety by 
the members of our brotherhood and was constructed throughout by union 
building-tradesmen and I feel that I can truthfully state, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is the most exquisite structure of its kind to be oc- 
cupied by union labor anywhere in this country today or to quote one 
observer: “This building reminds one of Ruskin’s verdict of the paintings 
of William Mulready, which he declared united perfection of drawing with 
resplendence of color; for not only is the plan of the building admirable 
from the standpoint of utility, but it is a rare achievement in architectura] 
and decorative art.” 

Guided by reports that reach us from cities and towns where men are 
unemployed, trade conditions are not as favorable as they were this time 
last year which doubtless is due to the lull that always more or less precedes 
a presidential election. 

To off-set any attempt that might be made after the presidential elec- 
tion, to reduce our wage scales, we are urging and encouraging our district 
councils and local unions to hold their membership intact and be prepared 
to resist this or any other move that will hinder or retard the progress of 
our organization and to spread the trade union sentiment in every city qnd 
town ‘throughout the United States and Canada. 





Clerks Press Onward 


By E. H. FirzGgrap 
Grand President, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station Employes 
T IS true that many changes in the industrial world have taken place since 
] the Labor Day celebration of 1923. Many problems have been faced 
by the labor organizations and particularly railroad labor. 

In dealing with these problems as connected with the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes, I am of the opinion that the outstanding achievements during the 
year which has elapsed are the securing in some measure of the things this organi- 
zation was set up to procure, viz: better rates of pay and improved working 
conditions. This Brotherhood has in effect 125 schedules or working agree- 
ments, secured by negotiations with the various railroad managements with 
our general committees. We have secured the abrogation of unfavorable 
rules, substituting in their stead more favorable ones, such as penalty over- 
time payments after the eighth hour of service; penalty overtime pay for 
calls, and the right to work six days per week, excluding the seven legally 
agreed upon national holidays, and with the proviso that if required to work 
on these days, penalty overtime shall be paid. 

Among the common carriers upon which these better rules apply are 
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the Great Trunk Lines in- the United States and Canada, including the 


express companies. 


As to the rates of pay, this Brotherhood has been able to secure substan- 
tial increases and at the date of this writing we have several wage disputes, 
which in the end we believe will result in further increases. 

Secondary achievements are represented in our building and bank pro- 
gram, both of which have been consummated in accord with the mandates 
of the 1922 convention, in so far as it has been humanly possible. 

We face the future with courage under the assurance that those whom 
we represent in company with all organized labor are at last becoming con- 
scious of the fact that they hold within their own hands the solution not 
alone of economic problems, but social ones as well. 





Progress of the Bookbinders 


By WALTER N. REpDpDICK 
President, International Brotherhood Bookbinders 


binders has experienced many vicis- 
situdes since its inception in 1892 
when a faithful few. gathered in Philadel- 
phia, May 5th, of that year. We have had 
periods of depression and then of pros- 


Tt International Brotherhood of Book- 


perity but at all times, the men and women 
who are responsible for the blessings which 
we enjoy today are the people who have 
constantly adhered to the fundamental 
principles upon which was founded the 
historical organization of the American 
Federation of Labor of which the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders is a 
component part. 

The memberships of the various labor 
organizations have fluctuated from time 
to time, but we are confident that the 
brotherhood has suffered less in numerical 
losses than many other stronger organi- 
zations and we are pleased to announce 
that the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders is at the present time stronger 
financially and numerically than at any 
time in its history—excepting of course, 
the short period when conditions brought 
on by the war resulted in a temporary and 
false industrial prosperity. 

This healthy condition is a source of 
gratification to the members of the inter- 
national brotherhood as we have so recently 
emerged from the most turbulent period 
ever experienced in its history. Our ex- 
perience in establishing the forty-four hour 
work week was in every way identical with 


the trials to which we were subjected during 
the fight for the eight-hour work day. 
The employers’ associations in both in- 
stances united and combined their re- 
sources to defeat our purpose and prevent 
our local unions from carrying out their 
intention to establish the shorter work 
week previously agreed upon by both con- 
stituent bodies—the printing trades unions 
ou the one hand and the employers’ asso- 
ciations on the other. There were various 
schemes concocted and before the time ar- 
rived for the establishment by mutual agree- 
ment of the 44-hour work week, there had 
been pressure brought to bear on the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and its 
auxiliary organizations to prevent the em- 
ploying printers of the country from carry- 
ing out their portion of the agreement and 
we found a great many of them had repu- 
diated their agreement and we in col- 
lusion with the non-union employers. not 
only to defeat the inauguration of the 44 
hour work week but to reduce wages and 
in some instances we found the employers in 
collusion with the publishers’ associations 
to cause a shut-down prior to May 1, 1921, 
in order to starve the workers into sub- 
mission. In other words, they fell in line 
with the monied interests of this country 
who proposed to repudiate labor through 
the starvation route in the year 1921. 
There is no need to go into any lengthy 
detailed enumeration of the occurrences 
of the tragedy of the 44-hour fight as our 
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experiences in this direction were similar 
with those of other labor organizations. 
Suffice it to say that the 44-hour work week 
has been universally established in the 
industry notwithstanding the fact. that 
there are some local unions which do not 
at present enjoy the shorter work week, 
that is to say they are not in contractual 
relations with their employers providing 
for a basic wage scale for 44 hours. There 
are some of our members who are working 
48 hours a week but they have benefited 
by an increase in wages gained on account 
of the efforts of the international union to 
establish the shorter work week. We have 
been from the time the effort was first made, 
constantly entering into agreements with 
employers carrying provisions for the 44 
hours and the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders has today in its jurisdiction 
many local unions who enjoy this advantage 
at the same or a much higher rate of pay 
than they received for 48 hours, and we 
feel confident that the time is not far 
distant when all otir local unions will be 
enjoying contracts providing for a basic 
‘wage scale for a work week of 44 hours. 
Again the situation is similar to that 
* which existed when we made efforts to 
establish the eight-hour work day, but the 
difference lies in the fact that a comparison 
of the conditions three years after each 
struggle shows that we have been much 
more successful in our efforts to establish 
the 44 hours than when we attempted to 
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inaugurate the eight-hour day. We have 
more local unions today with satisfactory 
contracts than we had three years after 
the previous struggle. In addition, our 
numerical strength is now nearly 50 per 
cent greater than it was three years after 
the inauguration of the eight-hour day and 
we are reminded again that our finances 
are also in a much better condition. 

A study of the statistics of the labor 
movement of this country shows that every 
labor organization lost members in 1921, 
due to the fact that the industrial boom 
due to the war forced many thousands of 
workers into the industrial field and in the 
days of reconstruction which immediately 
followed, those people were eliminated, 
thereby causing the memberships of the 
various organizations to greatly depreciate. 
But the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders has weathered the storm and is in a 
fair way to become one of the strongest 
international unions of the printing 
trades. 

We learn by experience, and the inter- 
national brotherhood, having passed its 
apprenticeship period, will undoubtedly 
profit. We have been through the fight 
and although we still bear the scars of 
battle, we have been amply fortified to 
protect our interests in the event of another 
such crisis, for after all, sometimes the very 
things that at first seem so disastrous prove 
to be of the greatest value in the end toward 
making real progress. 





Labor Day 


By Wii1L1AM KoHN 
President, Upholsterers’ International Union 


UMAN progress is as necessary to 

life, liberty and the pursuit of 

happiness as the air is to keep body 
and soul together. 

The labor movement has made tre- 
mendous progress in past years. It has 
taken the worker out of bondage and sheer 
poverty and placed him right into the world 
of civilization. Science, banking, coopera- 
tive enterprises and large industrial insti- 
tutions are drawing their best and most 
successfu! service out of the working class, 
which is very remarkable and presents 


most vividly the advancement being made 
by labor year after year. 

The shorter work day has greatly con- 
tributed to the workers intellectual develop- 
ment, which brought about the full recog- 
nition of the organized labor movement as 
a component and important part of our 
present day society. 

Labor has been enslaved for many 
centuries. But little by little with per- 
sistent determination we battled our way 
through the darkness to the horizon of 
freedom where mankind can determine of 
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its own volition and desire under what 
conditions it will work. : 

When we look back only fifty years, 
twenty-five years and ten years ago and 
analyze the working conditions and the 
standards of living of the wage earners then, 
compare those conditions with the present 
day achievements, we have every reason to 
be proud of the sacrifices made by labor 
men and women in the march of progress 
in behalf of humanity. 

As for our own international, I can say 
with pride that we stand firmly’and unde- 
feated in our undertakings, while the 
character and achievements of our member- 
ship stand out like the rising of a glittering 
sun, bringing warmth and comfort to our 
members. 
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While here and there we have to fight 
to maiotain established working conditions, 
nevertheless, we have been successful in 
raising our mivimum wage, brought about 
sanitary conditions of shops, established a 
forty-hour week in one city and a five-day 
week of forty-four hours in two cities. 

We are making a special effort to organize 
the women in our trade, adding a little 
improvemeat every day and guarding vigi- 
lantly our established conditions. 

Labor Day should be one of reflection 
for each member of organized labor. We 
should look back twelve months, take census 
of what has been accomplished and then 
look ahead and lay plans for what can be 
accomplished by the time the next Labor 
Day comes around. 





Laborers March On 


By D. D’ALESSANDRO 
President, Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ International Union 


HE Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers’ International Union 
and its members should cheerfully 
celebrate Labor Day. The organization in 
general and the local unions and members 
in particular have made marked progress 
and a great many of our members have 
obtained . during this past year their one 
dollar per hour and the eight-hour day. 

With very few exceptions agreements 
have been renewed for one and for two years 
and it is a fact, many new agreements 
were entered into recognizing the union 
shop for our laborers. 

Many of our unions gained a five and ten 
cent per hour advance in wages and in 
several cases the demand was cheerfully 
granted, being considered justified even by 
the employers themselves. 

The financial status of the locals and of 
the international union has been satis- 
factory and the employment of our mem- 


bers has been fair, considering the slowing 
up of building construction in certain 
sections of the country. 

The intrigues in New York City are the 
only dark cloud obscuring the progress of 
the International Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union, but our 
loyal members, with renewed faith, have 
pledged themselves to continue to battle 
against the intrigues, malice and ignorance 
of those who conspire against the welfare 
of this bona fide international union, a good 
standing organization in the Building Trades 
Department and the American Federation 
of Labor. 

This is Labor Day 1924. May its cele- 
bration set thinking the wage workers of 
our calling and may they feel with their 
hearts and souls what is right and may 
their good deeds redeem them and deliver 
them from the sinister influences that are 
now trying to engulf them. 





There is nothing about organization that belongs to any particular group of workers, 
to special kinds of work. or to any particular degree of skill or kind of preparation for 
work. Organization is a universal principle that has a meaning for those who work with 
their hands and their brains 





The Trade Union Movement in Western 
Europe 


By L. KRAvUSE 
(Special correspondence to the American Federationist) 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


HE strongest Belgian union in membership is the socialistic ‘“Com- 

mission Syndicale de Belgique.” The Syndicale Commission has a 

very close connection with the Belgian Working Party. Members of 
the Syndicale Commission belong to the central board of directors of the 
Working Party. It is, therefore, possible for the trade unions to use their 
influence in politics. On July 29, 1923, a great festival took place in Brussels 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth foundation jubilee of the Syndicale Com- 
mission. In 1898 the membership of this Commission was 13,727; in 1913 
it advanced to 126,714; at the end of 1919 it was 629,736; in the year of 1920 
it still mounted to 718,410; and at the end of 1922 there were 618,871 
members. The congress preceding the jubilee festivity was, above all, 
occupied with the question of working-time. It appealed to the workmen 
to struggle with all possible effort against each attempt to prolong working 
hours and to align themselves with the general introduction of the 8-hour 
working day for all workmen. 

The congress approved the continuation of the previous efforts to join 
related craft unions, if possible, into one single association. Advice was then 
given about the legal introduction of workmen’s councilors in all manage- 
ments of trade and industry which employ not less than 20 persons. Their 
task is to be the carrying through of labor legislation, collective contracts, 
the nianner of business and the regulation of the engaging or dismissal of 
workmen together with the employers. 

For each district a special committee has to be founded and for the 
single industries, country committees are to be founded, consisting of mem- 
bers of the district committees. A similar organization is demanded for the 
employers. The two groups are to form a common board for commerce 
and industry and to join for common negotiations. 

Regarding the question of family wages, the Syndicale Commission 
had sent a circular to all the joint union officials. Only the union of the 
functionaries was against the introduction of this question as a matter of 
principle. The congress resolved to get connection with the socialistic 
party in order to carry on the regulation of the family wages. At the same 
time a special educational campaign is to make this new demand clear to 
the workmen. 

The congress of the Belgian ‘Confederation Generale des Syndicals 
Chretiens’”’ (Federation of Christian Unions) was occupied with the same 
question in May, 1923. This federation which was not in existence before 
1908, and which has a Wallonian and a Flemish section, has very quickly 
recovered from the great gaps which the war cut in its membership. At the 


beginning of 1920 this federation had 160,000 members and in 1922 more 
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than 200,000 members. The congress was of the opinion that the minimum 
wage of all workmen must suffice for an average family; that special extra 
payments, therefore, came only into question for extraordinarily large fami- 
lies. The question of family wages must be regulated by law, and the com- 
mon administration of the additional allowances regulated by employers 
and employes. The question of additional allowances has also made great 
progress in France during the last years. During the war such allowances 
for children were introduced, but the result of it was that the employers 
preferred workmen without families, thereby diminishing their financial 
charges. Thereupon, in May, 1918, the metal industry of the Dauphine 
created a common cash office for which every manager, without taking 
notice of the families of his workmen, had to pay 10 francs monthly for each 
of his workmen. ‘The cash office, with the aid of these contributions, gives a 
compensation to each employer for the sum total of the base salary paid 
monthly by him to his workmen. By this measure, the desire of the single 
manager to prefer workmen without or with small families is eliminated. 
This system has spread very much in the later years in France. 

Towards the end of 1920 there were 57 cash offices with 500,000 work- 
men; at the end of 1922, 107 cash offices with 7,000 managers and 800,000 
workmen; on July 1, 1923, 120 cash offices with 880,000 workmen. From the 
earliest times the French unions were unable to agree on a satisfactory 
arrangement with the employers. 

More and more, however, the tendency was to try first if possible the 
means of a peaceful agreement. Obligatory courts of arbitration were refused 
by the trade unions of all tendencies. 

A general strike as a means for the carrying through of demands soon 
won the sympathies of the French trade unions. Besides the strike, passive 
resistance was a favorite means of struggle. 

The greatest union in number in France is the “Confederation General 
du Travail” (General Confederation of Labor). At the last congress of 
unions (which is held every other year in February), the statutes of the 
unions were thoroughly revised. It was agreed that general strikes of several 
or all industry branches could only be ordered by the C. G. T. resolution 
stopping work in all industries, is only then valid if approved by two-thirds 
of the votes of the represented trade unions according to their numerical 
importance and the kind of their industries. This majority of two-thirds 
must comprise such industries, which in consequence of their influence on 
the economic life of the country, as will render the strike effectual. The 
much disputed principle—one vote for each trade union, without any con- 
sideration of the number of members—has now been abandoned. The 
experience of the last years had shown that this principle had procured for 
the anarchists and communists a disproportionately great influence in the 
C. G. T. and that by it the entrance of the communists into the trade unions 
had been facilitated. 

At the last congress they insisted as principles of the future activity of 
the C. G. T. in founding funds for people unemployed, increasing of the con- 
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tributions, assisting social reforms, especially changing the taxes on wages, 
giving directions for finding work, and nationalizing. 

As to foreign politics, a close working arrangement with the International 
Federation of Amsterdam was resolved. Exact statistics about the number 
of members are wanting; at the end of 1923, however, the number is believed 
to have been 700,000. 

In December, 1921, the left wing of the C. G. T. retired and founded 
a central organization of its own, the ‘Confederation Generale du Travail 
Unitaire.’’ Its activity as a trade union was much prejudiced by the quarre] 
about the question as to whether the C. G. T. U. should join the Moscow 
International, especially whether the joining should take place uncondi- 
tionally, or only on eondition that the communistic party acknowledge the 
independence of the trade unions. The foundation of a new International 
was also agreed to. At last, after long and violent combats had been fought 
out, not only with words, but occasionally with fists, it was resolved with 
about a three-fourths majority to join the Red International. The number 
of members is believed to amount to about 300,000. 

In the last few years the Christian trade union movement has made 
great progress. Representatives of the numerous Christian workmen resolved 
upon the foundation of the “Confederation Francaise des Travailleurs Chre- 
tiens’’ (Confederation of Christian Workers), at a congress in 1920. The 
Federation intends to be active on the basis of the Roman Catholic Church, 
yet other unions besides the Roman Catholic ones can also join. Further 
it wishes to render the trade unions, in any event, ready for combat by 
establishing cash offices for strikes, yet strikes must not take place before 
all the possibilities of a compromise have been taken into consideration. 
At the congress in May, 1923, resolutions were made about the carrying 
through of the 8-hour working day, preparations for a new social insurance, 
professional improvements and engagements of foreign workmen. The 
number of members totals 125,000. 

In Spain the preliminary conditions for the trade union movemen 
have been unfavorable at all times and they are still so. The right of organi- 
zation is insufficient and the often changing governments are as a rule too 
much inclined to proceed by force and oppression against the trade unions. 
In November, 1922, a law was made which establishes the principles for 
organizing unions. In order to organize a trade union, the workmen of a 
craft or an industry must convene a meeting, which takes place under the 
presidency of a representative of the working ministry. The statutes as 
well as later amendments must be approved by government. A trade 
union must consist of at least 100 members and must comprise the majority 
of the workmen of the profession, industry or district and the majority must 
participate in the organization meeting, or else the trade union can not be 
organized. Trade unions of the same industry of different districts can 
unite to form one single federation. Trade unions can only possess property 
as far as this is necessary for offices, meeting places, and work shops to get 
instructions, hospitals and similar establishments. The pursuit of political 
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aims is prohibited, likewise commercial activity, except such as may be 
approved by employers. 

Members of the trade unions who have been active at least five years 
in the profession or industry concerned may belong to the board of directors. 
The members must be 18 years old and Spaniards by nationality; they 
must be occupied in the trade concerned. The contributions of the members 
must be approved by government, which can also diminish them. These 
conditions were first in force in the province of Barcelona, the most industrial 
one; the decree, however, of a general trade union law is taken into con- 
sideration. 

In Spain there are three federations of trade unions. The ‘Union 
General de los Trabajadores’”’ (Federation of Trade Unions), approaches the 
socialistic party. The number of members in 1920 was 211,000; in July 
1921, 240,000, and decreased to 208,000 in September, 1922. At the con- 
gress in November, 1922, the activity of the union during the last two years 
was related. It is chiefly directed against the reactionary measures of 
government and the economical crisis. The attempts to come to an agree- 
ment with the syndicalist trade unions of Barcelona, the ‘“‘Confederacion 
Nacional del Trabajo,” (National Labour Confederation), and if possible to 
amalgamate both centers, were not crowned with success. Exact statements 
of the number of members of this federation are wanting in the last report. 

At the congress of the German syndicalists, in 1919, their membership 
was stated as 350,000, yet in the opinion of many this statement is too high. 
The ‘‘Confederacion Nacional de Sindicatos Catolicos’’ (Federation of Catholic 
Trade Unions), numbers about 50,000 members. 

Characteristic of the partiality of the new Spanish government to the 
trade unions is the following summons of the President of the Military Board 
of Directors, Primo de Rivera: 

“The workmen are no more accustomed to work, have extraordinarily 
enhanced prices and thus have caused irreparable damages to the economics 
of the country. They must shake off the chains of the trade unions which 
pretend to procure advantages for them, but which in reality conduct them 
to ruin. ‘Trade unions with the aim of improving and protecting workmen 
shall be permitted, but to be condemned are those unions which form the 
centers of resistance and prevent to produce. I hope that the Spanish workmen 
will obey this summons, so that it will not be necessary to fix work-time and 
wages by law.” ’ 

And at the same time the employers were informed that government had 
the firm determination to maintain order and protect the employers in a far- 


reaching manner. 





State federations, central bodies, all organized labor, sympathizers 
and humanitarians should do everything within their power for the ratifica- 
tion by their state legislatures of the humane amendment to save the child 


life of America. 













American Labor Leads the World 


By Witu1aM ENGLISH WALLING 

BRITISH government commission has just reported that American 
A labor’s real wages are two and a quarter times as large as those of 

British labor. This superiority of American labor’s economic con- 
ditions may be due in part to our superior geographic situation and to the 
newness and size of our country. But it is due in large part to the super- 
iority of American labor’s economic organizations and political methods 
when compared to those of the European labor unions and Europe’s so-called 
labor parties. 

American labor does not claim to be of a superior breed; on the contrary, 
even more than the rest of our citizenship, laboring America is composed 
of ex-Europeans or the sons of ex-Europeans. It is precisely for this reason 
that our workers know all about the European movement and—urged by the 
ex-Europeans amongs us—have freely and gladly adopted everything that 
is best in the British or German organizations or political ideas and methods— 
so far as they are applicable in the United States. 

And it is precisely because we have paid this willing tribute to the 
European movement, that British, German, French, Russian, Italian and 
Scandinavian labor leaders assume that they are our teachers and never 
weary in claiming that the backward American movement is following 
along in the wake of revolutionary Erope, that every point in which we 
differ shows our backwardness, not theirs, and that we are “‘fifty years’ 
behind them—unless we take over their ways. It mever occurs to these 
citizens of belated Europe that America, economically and politically, is 
far ahead of their unfortunate countries—and that our labor movement, 
just because it is free from the bribes of high political office and the costly 
volunteer leadership of high ‘‘intellectuals” is perhaps fifty years in advance 
of Europe. 

To a statement of the British Laborite, J. H. Thomas, ‘‘Labor’’ has made 
the following crushing rejoinder: 

In the opinion of ‘“‘Labor’’ Mr. Thomas underestimates the results of the 
political activities of the American workers. “Labor” ventures the assertion 
that the American workers have as strong a grip on their Congress as the 
British workers have on their Parliament. 

The American workers have not organized a Labor Party because they 
have found they could secure better results by working through the American 
primary system—a system which is unknown in Britain. 

After all, results count, and measured by results the American workers 
can say with truth that they have achieved as much—politically and economi- 
cally—as the workers of any other land. 

American labor has accomplished more than British labor both as to 
political results and as to political method. In evolving effective means 
for using a// parties for its purposes instead of losing its political independence 
and its political identity in one party, the American Federation of Labor 
has won the praise of Senator La Follete when he declares: 

Your Executive Committee in stating the American Federation’s political pur- 


pose says ‘‘Organized labor owes allegiance to no political party or group. Itis not 
(738) 
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partisan to any political party or group. It is parfisan to principles, the principles of 
freedom, justice and democracy.’”’ Itseems to me that inthis brief paragraph you 
have set forth a creed of citizenship which if accepted and acted upon by the great 
body of common citizens would rapidly make the government of our country 
what it was intended to be, the people’s own instrument of service. 

Doubtless the day will come when European labor will adopt the same 
open-minded attitude to America as American labor has adopted for the 
last three-quarters of a century towards Europe. When European labor 
becomes sufficiently fraternal, sufficiently freed from tradition, and suffi- 
ciently emancipated from the theories and leadership of non-labor ‘“‘intel- 
lectuals’’ to enter into this new path—and to continue in it for three-quarters, 
or a half, or perhaps a quarter of a century, it will have its eyes opened to 
the following undeniable facts: 

(1) That American leadership of the world labor movement has proven 
that labor can not afford to admit non-labor ‘‘intellectuals’”’ into leadership 
either in its economic or in its political organizations. 

(2) That American labor experience has proven that both economic and 
political cooperation with all other groups of actual producers is indispensable. 

(3) That American labor’s achievements have demonstrated that this 
cooperation is to be secured not through Socialist parties or misnamed 
“labor” parties, but through the cooperation both on the economic and on 
the political field of organized labor with all other economic organizations 
of actual producers. 

American labor has already assimilated this great principle; European 
labor will learn it sooner or Jater. But American labor will never be so 
cock-sure and conceited as to call upon European labor to follow in America’s 
footsteps—and to join with out movement exclusively on our terms. 
European labor will learn from its own experience. 



































LABOR DAY 


Ep. O’DONNELL 


Hush the wheels of industry throughout this broad, wide land, 
Nor let the factory whistle call to toil a single hand; 

Fling pick and hammer aside, boys—a time there is for play— 
And even progress, too, must cease, at least on Labor Day. 









But tyranny, not yet content, the more aggressive grew. 
Till e’en the couching serf at length indignant ceased to sue; 
And casting from his weary limbs the bonds of former sway, 
The cadence of his manly tread is heard on Labor Day. 












At length he sees and feels his power, yet modest he controls 
The tempest that with mad intent within his bosum rolls; 

A giant, like a giddy child, when granted leave to play, 

To music’s soothing melody he steps on Labor Day. 













But, masters, pause! This tinsel show some day will find an end, 
The pomp and pride of rainbow hues, a message doth intend, 

That thoes who toil must eat as well—no longer now they pray— 
A meaning deep and reasonant vibrates on Labor Day. 










In peace and calm MUST justice reign, proclaimeth every hearth, 
But justice SHALL, though plunged in gore, its blessings yet impart, 
And other men, and other times, while worshipping our clay 

Will bless the pioneers who plead their cause on Labor Day. 






THE MAGIC HAND OF LABOR 
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Labor Day is the one holiday in all the year dedicated to humanity. It is 
a day set apart for the consideration of human problems 
and for rejoicing at progress made toward that better 
day for which we strive constantly. 

Labor Day is a day on which the leadership of the trade union movement 
in the fight for human betterment is universally acknowledged and acclaimed. 

There could be no Labor Day without Labor. There could be no Labor 
Day without Organized Labor. 

Those who do not belong to the labor movement may here and there 
make speeches on Labor Day. Usually their speeclres are unnecessary; 
and where they are helpful they are filled with a recounting of the services 
rendered by the Trade Union Movement. 

Labor—Organized Labor—the Labor Movement—that is what makes 
Labor Day possible; that is what makes it real. 

Labor Day was set apart as a holiday because Organized Labor demanded 
it. It was a recognition of Labor’s right to celebrate its victories and to 
carry to all of the people its great message of hope and freedom. 

On this Labor Day talk Labor! Do not anywhere permit Labor Day to 
be anything but Labor Day. Talk Labor, preach the great message of Labor, 
carry forward the message of human freedom and human aspiration as a 
Labor message. 

Welcome the friends of Labor in all gatherings. Welcome these friends 
when they come with their support and their encouragement. But see that 
everywhere the day is observed as Labor Day. 

The Labor Movement in America is a movement of wage earners, for 
wage earners, conducted by wage earners. It is a movement primarily 
for the protection and advancement of the rights and interests of the wage 
earners through trade union organization. 

Let us observe Labor Day in the spirit of the Labor Movement. Let us 
blazon the message of trade unionism across the horizon. Let us give of its 
inspiration to those who are oppressed, who are without hope and whose 
souls are hungering. Let us unfurl its banners and sing its songs. 

Labor Day is for Labor and Labor is striving to enlarge the life of the 
great masses of our people. Labor Day is for Labor and Labor fights the 
fight for all who are heavy laden. 

Upward and Onward, this Labor Day, for humanity, for the right, for 
justice, for freedom and democracy, in the name of Labor, through our 
great Trade Union Movement! 








LABOR DAY, 
1924 





Our Executive Council has approved the candidacies of Senator LaFollette 
and Senator Wheeler and every resource at our command 
will be used in the effort to bring about their election. 

We have acted in strict accordance with our long-estab- 
lished policy of non-partisan political action. We have never endorsed a 


political party or organization, and we stand by that refusal in the present 
(741) 


WE ARE IN 
TO WIN 
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instance. We have made it clear that beween three candidacies for the 
presidency we find one distinctly preferable to the other two; and the same 
thing applies to the platforms. 

We have protested against certain grave injunctions and inequalities 
year after year. The platform upon which Senator LaFollette and Senator 
Wheeler are candidates pledges definite action to correct those injustices 
and we propose to do what we can to make possible the correction of those 
economic injustices through their success at the polls. 

It is no fantastic thing to look for the success of Senator LaFollette in 
the coming election. America is seething with protest against the machina- 
tions of Big Business, the betrayal of public trust and the lack of patriotic, 
constructive statesmanship in the two major parties. From these we have 
on the one hand a frank championship of reaction and on the other hand a 
cunning evasiveness which probably deceives not even the blindest partisans. 

Our report will immediately be broadcasted to the entire labor movement. 
In fact, that already is in process of being done. Our system of non-partisan 
committees will be in action at once throughout the country. We are going 
to do our best to elect LaFollette and Wheeler. We believe the conscience 
of America is aroused to the need of a new deal in our national government 
and a new morality in public life generally. 

Of equal importance to us is the congressional campaign. While the 
action taken here is in strict conformity with past policy, it does measurably 
broaden our field of action and we shall take full advantage of that fact. 
We are authorized to make known generally the records of members of con- 
gress and to give these records the widest publicity. Heretofore we have 
sent those records into each individual district. It will be our business now 
to appraise the whole country as to the attitude of all candidates for congress 
so that national attention may be centered on the congressional contest as a 
whole. 

I want to emphasize the fact that our support of Senator La Follette 
and Senator Wheeler does not in any way or to any degree identify us with or 
commit us to doctrines advanced by any other group that may be supporting 
the same candidates. These candidates have the support of minority groups, 
in themselves of no great importance, with whose doctrines we not only do 
not agree, but with which we are and have been in the sharpest kind of dis- 
agreement. We shall continue to oppose those doctrines at all times. 

We are in this fight, not to quibble with thosé who may help the cause, 
but to win a great victory for humanity, for democracy, for the great masses 
of the people of our country. Something far beyond the ordinary political 
issue is at stake. There is at stake the great and all-transcending issue of 
right against wrong—and we are for the right with all of the vigor which our 
great movement possesses. 

Now that our report has been adopted, it may not be amiss to say that 
its general lines were agreed upon by the executive committee of the National 
Non-Partisan Campaign Committee at a meeting held at Brighton Beach on 
the day after the Democratic Convention adjourned, and informally we 
were certain of what our course would have to be some days before that— 
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the day we were able to have before us the Democratic and Republican 
platforms, to be exact. I say that so that it may be known that we have ar- 
rived at our position out of the logic of events and the records of men and 
parties, and not out of a series of assumed disagreements between ourselves. 
That, I think, should be made clear beyond any possibility of mis- 
understanding. 


é 





An outstanding example of the potentiality of social and economic forces 
as contrasted with political agencies was presented in the 
First World Power Conference held in London in the opening 
days of July. Wembley was a fitting background for such a 
conference emphasizing as it does material progress due to the utilization 
of mechanical power. 

What might be termed the keynote speech of the conference was made 
by the Prince of Wales, who is the President of the Exposition Company, 
in which he said: 


WORLD POWER 
POTENTIALITIES 


In the effort to create for industry, and especially power, what the League 
of Nations intends for politics, lies, I think, the true significance of the World 
Power Conference, and in the belief that something more fundamental than 
merely technical discussions will result, I extend a cordial welcome to the distin- 
guished representatives here today. 

The study of power, even if we consider the technical aspect, is still in a com- 
paratively elementary stage, and no effort has hitherto been made to find out 
on what foundations our present industrial structure is built and what part power 
plays in this structure. It is difficult to conceive any modern industry where 
power in some shape or form does not play a part—steam, gas, oil or electricity, it 
forms the one great instrument in the possession of man by which he is capable 
of extracting from Nature everything of value that Nature can offer, and of con- 
verting this material wealth into something of immediate use. 

As one expert says: “The social structure itself is, in a sense, bound up with 
the effective use of power for industrial purposes, and there are many reasons to 
support the view that the weakness of the social structure in an industrial state 
is due to inefficient or inadequate utilization of power. ne 

We should find inspiration in the vision of more than 30 countries here con- 
tributing, each in its highest capacity, to the discussion of one subject of more 
than merely temporary importance. You are at grips with fundamentals, and 
from your deliberations will result the first enunciation of a policy applied inter- 
nationally which may contribute very lJarg:ly to the harmony and economic 
progress of the world. You have before you, in the reports submitted to the 
World Power Conference, the raw material for a survey of the power resources 
of the world; you can now explore many countries which have hitherto been 
veiled in mystery, and assess at their true value the possibilities of an immense 
industrial development in many of them; you may from this material, erect 
the structure which will go beyond the confines of one country, or group of 
countries, and include all those parts of the world where man can hope to prosper. 
International cooperation may emerge from the realm of the ideal into the realm 
of practical utilization as the result of your deliberations, and I sincerely trust 
that full success will attend them. 


Power engineers of world-wide reputation were present. More than 
300 papers were submitted. Almost every phase of power was considered: 
Data, resources, economic, financial, legal, governmentai, development, 
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engineering, management, etc. There was one conspicuous defect in the 
organization of the conference and its program. Power is a public utility 
with a public service to render. The resources from which power is generated 
properly belong to the field covered by national conservation policies. Is it 
therefore socially or scientifically. wise to permit private power companies 
and technical groups together with only carefully selected public officials 
to control world power discussions and agencies? 

American labor called attention to the need for representatives of labor 
in such a conference and succeeded in having representatives appointed on 
the American Committee. Labor was represented in the conference by 
James P. Noonan, president of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and Timothy Healy, president of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen and Oilers. 

Mr. Noonan participated in the discussion which dealt with social 
phases of power. Wide publicity was given his statement of the position 
of American labor in which he urged better understanding between labor 
and employer, pointing out the handicaps from absence of agreement. Trade 
unions, he is reported to have said, can contribute as important functional 
service as professional organizations and should have similar recognition. 

In concluding its sessions the conference adopted resolutions which 
included: 


It is desirable that the work of the First World Power Conference shall be 
continued and that consideration shall be given to the advisability of forming a 
permanent institution at a later stage under such title as may be found best to 
fit to its activities. 

Each country participating is invited to create and maintain a permanent 
National Committee, as far as possible representative of its interests in all aspects 
of power. 

Each National Committee shall be entitled to appoint one delegate to repre- 
sent it on the International Committee and such appointments shall be made 
within six months after the date of this memorandum. 

The next meeting of the World Power Conference shall be held at a time 
and place to be determined by the International Committee, subject to the 
approval of the respective National Committees. So far as practicable future 
conferences should be held in different countries. 


The proposal to establish a permanent world agency concerned with 
a problem of vital importance in the progress of the peoples of all countries, 
makes conspicuously important the need for having such a bureau repre- 
sentative of all groups and interests concerned. Certainly, all groups 
concerned in the production of power should be included in the personnel 
and social aspects of power problems should be included in discussions and 
determinations of findings. 

The determining of principles and technique of control, is the primary 
and urgent need preliminary to developing method and standards for 
development of power undertakings in line with public service and welfare. 
Control is a social and public problem which will test social intelligence and 
efficiency to the utmost and hence organized society should be adequately 
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represented in the undertaking. Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame suggested to the 
London Power Conference: 


The best form of regulation which the Government could adopt, whcre 
regulation was required, was to make incieases of profit synchronize with reductions 
of chaiges to the public on an agreed scale. 


The suggestion is good but should be broadened by provision assuring 
all concerned in production a right share in distribution of increased profits 
and also providing for development of power in accord with the best standards 
of national conservation and efficient engineering. Likewise organized 
labor will persist in the demands for full representation in the power industry 
as well as in power bureaus, as the only basis upon which it can render its 
cooperations necessary to industrial and social constructive development. 





Privately owned monopoly as a political issue is bound to play a part in 
the present political campaign. It compels attention, 


i a moma directly or indirectly, in the political platforms. The 
IGNORANCE Democratic party demands strict enforcement of the 


Sherman anti-trust law. The La Follete platform calls 
for use of the power of government tocrush private monopoly, rather than 
foster it. The Republican platform propounds the good old doctrine of 
laissez faire, or leave things about as they are. 

No political platform meets the thought of Labor on this great question 
of monopoly, and Labor, in considering platforms, could not and did not, 
make its analysis upon that issue alone. There are many issues, but this 
one is well worth special consideration at the outset in order that Labor’s 
future course may be as clear as has been its past record. 

The American Federation of Labor has demanded and will continue 
to demand the repeal of the Sherman anti-trust act. It can not hold with 
the Republicans that nothing needs to be done, but it would prefer the 
status quo to a tinkering process that would result in strengthening the 
anti-trust act or in creating new political machinery with which to burden 
Labor and industry without bringing real benefit to either. 

Let it be set forth definitely here that Labor and industry are indivisible 
and inseparable. Labor, as such, may have interests that seem to clash 
with the interests of other factors in industry, but as a part of the great 
world of industry, labor, management, science, all share in the responsibility 
for the productivity and general well-being of industry and they are all 
bound up in its fate. 

Labor can not go with the Democratic demand for strict and stern 
application of the Sherman law. The only strict and stern enforcement that 
act has yet had has been against Labor—and Labor confessedly and 
absolutely has had enough! 

Labor has protested from time out of mind against being classed with 
dead, dull merchandise. Labor is not a commodity. The Democratic 
platform declares that Labor is not a commodity, but it cancels this lip 
service by demanding enforcement of a law which almost more than any 
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other has served to place Labor before the courts in the category of 
commodities. 

Neither can American labor approve the demand for what is often 
termed government repression of monopoly. Labor’s fight is not against 
combination in industry as such, but is against the evil influences which 
control great combinations and which are all too often exerted in our political, 
judicial and economic life. 

Labor declares that the question of controlling monopoly and con- 
serving the public welfare against abuses by monopoly can not be solved 
by the political state and almost every attempt so to solve it will lead to more 
abuse than remedy. 

Doctors of philosophy may know the theory of setting broken bones, 
but when a bone is broken a surgeon is called. 

Monopoly is in a sense a political problem—that is, it is a problem in 
which politicians may legitimately take an interest and political government 
may be helpful in bringing about remedial activity. But essentially monopoly 
is an economic problem—well might it be said, an industrial problem. The 
real remedy will one day be found right where the evil exists, within that 
very realm itself, and in no other. 

Consider this vital fact: Government stands as the guarantor of the 
rights of private property. We shall have the institution of private property 
as long as our present form of government stands. Democracy rests upon 
the private ownership of property as much as upon any other basis. 

The basis of monopoly, and of all large ownership, is in the institution 
of private property. There is no going back of that fact. It stands and 
all theorists will do well to remember it. 

Starting on that basis, ownership submits to natural forces at work 
in the field of industry. These natural forces make for constantly enlarging 
units of production and constantly enlarging organizations for production 
and distribution. Some of this enlargment is undoubtedly devised also 
to enlarge profits. But basicly it is all, so far as it is sound and lasting, in 
accord with changing methods of production and devised to secure economy 
of production, volume of production and facility of distribution. It is 
economically sound. It is in response to a normal and natural demand for 
methods that fit the requirements of men and machinery. 

The United States Steel Corporation is called a trust. It is a production 
machine of tremendous worth to the people of America. It was built to 
work and it does work. The Supreme Court, wiser than platform builders, 
found a way to allow it to live. It was good strategy, too, for it saved the 
government the humilitation of an unenforceable decree. 

Henry Ford, in a national advertising campaign, is frankly telling all 
America of his great combination of production units—a horizontal trust, 
including mines, forests, mills, smelters, railroads, ship lines and factories. 
Here is a machine which came into being in response to a natural demand. 
It is a wonderful economic machine for economical production. Ford 
knows this and he is doubtless advertising, the explanation of its sound 
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merits in order to build up a public understanding that will be too wise to 
attack it destructively. 

Whatever platform builders may say, it is too late in the economic 
day to go out with a broom to sweep back the tide. The tide was started 
when steam power was discovered, hastened when steam was harnessed 
to machine pulleys, accelerated when Ben Franklin flew his kite into electricty 
and fame, and given irresistible force when the modern factory system stood 
forth in full flower. On this tide we go on to better things, or in it we go 
down to destruction. 

We can not turn back the tide but we can ride it. 

The proper sphere of government in helping toward beneficial results 
is to find and furnish information, to get at and make known the facts, to 
encourage and insist upon development within industry of machinery which 
will take from invested wealth its dictatorial power over policies of production, 
employment and public relations. There is a normal course which must be 
pursued, just as there always is where life and its perpetuation are concerned. 
The government may be helpful, but it can not take over the task, without 
spoiling the whole effort. 

The American labor movement will resist at all times every effort at 
governmental coercion, every effort of government blindly to go counter 
to the natural and evolutionary forces that are at work where life has its 
being and its sustenance. Labor is concerned with life, while government 
too often sees only formulas. 


In this issue there is bound up the whole contest between governmentalism 
and individual and group freedom, between free industry and state socialism. 
Labor is for freedom, for the normal, rational things—for the utmost of 
freedom and fullness for life and life forces. Let politicians give heed to 
these thoughts. 





William (the astute) Butler, President Coolidge’s campaign manager, told 
the newspapers not long ago that so far as he could per- 
ceive, the oil issue had disappeared from the list of things 
to worry about in the present campaign. Mr. Butler 
couldn’t see the oil issue any more. It had “blown 
over,” he said. 

It was the hope of the politicians from the beginning that the oil issue 
would ‘“‘blow over” before the campaign got well under way. It was their 
hope that the people would forget. The people are so accustomed to forget 
that the politicians regularly count upon their continuance in that direction. 

But perhaps the oil issue is an exception to the rule. Perhaps the 
people won't forget this time. Perhaps they will remember that the national 
domain was looted by a gang of big thieves whose looting was limited only 
by the time and acreage which they found within their grasp. 

There is a most pertinent question that should have been put to Mr. 
Butler when he made his statement about the fading significance of the oil 
scandal. It is this: 

Why should Mr. Butler want the oil scandal to cease being an issue? 


A WISH 
FATHER TO THE 
THOUGHT 
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And this: Why was he so evidently glad that the oil scandal was “blowing 
over’’? 

Labor has no desire to present the oil scandal as a partisan issue. It 
has no desire to pin any particular party label on those who trafficked in the 
nation’s naval oil reserves. But when the spokesman for a great political 
party talks as Mr. Butler talked that spokesman comes very near to pinning 
his own party label on the specter. 

But whatever may have been Mr. Butler’s lack of accuracy, or lack 
of sagacity, in his statement, the public has not forgotten that something 
more than political affiliation was at the bottom of the oil looting. There 
was the bond of fellow craftsmanship. The oil buzzards went after the 
navy’s oil, not because they were Republicans, and not because they were 
Democrats, but because they were buzzards. Nor was it anything inherently 
Republican that made Albert B. Fall such a willing accomplice. It happened 
that the gang in office and the gang outside were of the same stripe—and 
they played the game together. And there was nothing in the morality of 
either party that made their conduct particularly reprehensible, unless 
they got caught, as they were caught. 

If the thing was partisan at all it was bi-partisan. It carried the well 
known ‘“‘spoils of office” doctrine of both parties just a step farther. 

Prison terms will not adequately punish the conduct of the oil looters. 
Surely it will not constitute restitution. The greatest thing that can come 
out of the oil scandal, or as a result of it, will be a new morality in public 
office. Unless there is that, little will have been gained by punishing a 
few guilty individuals. There must be a renunciation of the whole principle 
involved in using public office and public trust for private gain and advance- 
ment. There must be a high dedication in public office. 

Mr. Butler’s typical ward politician announcement that the oil scandal 
has “blown over” is about as hard boiled as anything that has yet been 
said in this campaign. It does not constitute that new dedication of 
political servants to the public welfare which is essential to American well- 
being. It is still the political cynic at work—and the day of the political 
cynic has passed, as Mr. Butler will soon learn, for it will come to pass that 
his pronouncement is simply the wish which is father to the thought. 





The week beginning November 17 will be observed by the American 
Federation of Labor, the American Legion and the 


Tans, & National Education Association as National Education 
CONSTITUTION— ee 
STUDY IT Week. This will be the fifth annual observance of such 


a week. Particularly interesting in relation to the 
event this year is the fact that Monday, November 17, has been set aside 
as American Constitution Day. And it is a happy coincidence that the 
1924 convention of the American Federation of Labor will begin on the 
opening day of education week, November 17. 

It is to be hoped that labor organizations everywhere will participate in 
the observance of every day during education week, but it will be particu- 
larly profitable for them to take particular note of American Constitution 
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Day. In the first place, every American citizen and every person who 
hopes to become an American citizen ought to be thoroughly familiar with 
the American Constitution and ought also to have an understanding of 
the background which produced that Constitution and of the convention 
at which it was prepared and by which it was adopted. There should be 
an understanding of the conflicting views which struggled for supremacy 
in the constitutional convention and prior to the convention and of the 
manner in which the organic law of our representative democracy finally 
triumphed. 

To study and understand the Constitution of the United States is 
not merely to peruse the lines of a venerable document. It is to know 
and understand the meaning of a live instrument which plays a part in 
many of the great issues of the present hour. Only those who understand 
the constitution are equipved to form an intelligent opinion as to whether 
the Supreme Court does or does not possess the right to declare uncon- 
stitutional laws enacted by Congress. Only they can be fully equipped 
to form an intelligent opinion on the questions of a constitutional amendment 
to deprive the Supreme Court of its power to so declare laws unconstitutional. 

An understanding of the Constitution is necessary to an intelligent 
opinion on the ever acute issue of state rights as opposed to increasing 
centralized powers in the hands of the Federal government. The question 
of regulation and control of monopoly has its vital relations to the Con- 
stitution. It is necessary to know the Constitution in order to know what 
Congress may or may not do. It is necessary to know the Constitution 
in order to know what the Executive may or may not do. It is necessary 
to know the Constitution in order to have a thorough grasp of the great 
question of usurpation of power by the courts—a question which involves 
the injunction and consequently the liberty of action of millions of American 
wage earners. 

The Constitution is the organic law of the organized political system 
under which we live. It must be understood, if there is to be intelligent 
citizenship and intelligent participation in the life of our time. For these 
reasons organizations of wage earners everywhere are urged to participate 
actively in American Constitution Day and in the entire program of educa- 
tion week. Wherever possible the viewpoint of labor in connection with 
the American Constitution should be presented in public programs on 
American Constitution Day. 

There is pending before the state legislatures a constitutional amendment 
empowering Congress to regulate or prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. There are reasons why this amendment to the 
constitution is necessary and they are found in the constitution itself. It 
was in the constitution that the Supreme Court though expressing sympathy 
with the! purpose of the law, twice found its justification for annulling 
child labor laws enacted by Congress. 

Participate everywhere in this educational undertaking. Participate 
for the benefit of labor and for the future enlightenment of all of our people! 
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It is difficult to find in the annual report of the American Civil Liberties 
Union anything more than a continued defense of the 
revolutionary propaganda and a continued attack on the 
American Federation of Labor and its President. Because 
the American Federation of Labor has stood steadfast in opposition to 
recognition of the soviet dicatorship and because it has defended itself against 
assassination at the hands of the reds, the American Civil Liberties Union 
snarls and snaps at the A. F. of L. at every opportunity. 

There are those who do not yet understand that the American Civil 
Liberties Union is something very much different than its name implies. 
It is among the most active defenders of red activity in America. If any 
red propaganda scheme fails the Civil Liberties organization is plunged into 
mourning. If. the American Federation of Labor declines to allow its own 
destruction, the American Civil Liberties Union becomes angry. 

From the report which covers the year 1923, the following paragraph 
is taken: 

The organized anti-red agitation was confined to a few outbursts from Sanuel 
Gompers, one from Ellis Searles of the United Mine Workers, and the persistent, 
petty nagging of Messrs. Ralph M. Easley of the National Civic Federation, R. M. 
Whitney of the American Defense Society, and William J. Burns of the Department 
of Justice. 

The clear effort is to attempt to associate the names of the president 
of the American Federation of Labor with the disreputable Burns and over 
the shoulder of the president, the Federation itself. It is typical of the 
Civil Liberties Union policy. The charge has been made a great many times 
that the American Civil Liberties Union was much more interested in the 
furtherance of red propaganda and in the defense of red propagandists than 
in legitimately supporting the cause of free speech, free assemblage and 
free press. 

Whatever hampers red propaganda is “repression.” The animus 
of the Civil Liberties Union against bona fide organizations of labor and 
their representatives is shown in the following further extracts from the 
report: 

Then followed in the spring an attack by Samuel Gompeis of the American 
Federation of Labor on the American Fund for Public Service as aiding revolutionary 
movements, and in which the Civil Liberties Union was conspicuously played up. 
Dr. Ward challenged the accuracy of the Publicity Service of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in those and other references to the Civil Liberties Union. A long 
correspondence ensued between Chester M. Wright, director of that Publicity Service 
and Dr. Ward, in which Dr. Ward made it perfectly clear that the Service was too 
prejudiced to be reliable in its statements about radicals and about civil liberty. 

In September the newspapers throughout the country carried very generally a 
series-of articles on the “‘reds” by Ellis Searles, editor of the United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
in which the activities of the Civil Liberties Union were largely featured. It has since 
been proven that the articles which appeared over Mr. Searles’ signature had been pre- 
pared in large part by a former publicity man for the coal operators. 

It need only be said in comment that the assertions made by the president 

of the American Federation of Labor in his detailed arraignment of the 
American Fund for Public Service, more generally known as ‘““The Garland 


SITTIN’ INA 
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Foundation,” were never successfully challenged by Dr. Ward, or anyone 
else. Propagandists usually are slow to learn that facts have an uncomfort- 
able way of refusing to disappear. They refused to disappear in this case. 
Evidence which even the Civil Liberties propagandists must admit is 
authentic, is found in the annual report itself, showing conclusively how 
overwhelmingly the effort of that organization is devoted to the defense of 
red propagandists and organizations of “reds,” whose avowed purpose is 
the destruction and overthrow of the American Federation of Labor as a 
condition precedent to the destruction of the American republic. 

The American Civil Liberties Union does not deserve the support of 
American trade unionists, but it does most certainly deserve the support 
of every communist propagandist and of every enemy of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the American republic. 

The communists, the red propaganda, the parlor bolsheviks and the 
whole crew of them have been exposed in recent months and driven from 
their several bases of boring from within. They may now be considered 
as outside of the ramparts of the militant organized labor movement of 
America. ‘Their situation is fairly well described by a recent popular song— 
“Sittin’ in a Corner,” sorrowing over the fact that their days of boring from 
within are over. 





A report has just been issued by the Coal Storage Committee of the American 

meee sieene Engineering Council in which proper storage of coal is 

ame suanee recommended as a means of stablizing the industry 
and eliminating the so-called panic prices. 

This is but one of many important services performed by the American 
Engineering Council and but one of many outstanding examples of dis- 
interested public service and of the value of the engineering mind to the 
community in general. 

More than 400 engineers in various communities throughout the country 
participated in making the survey upon which the report was based. The 
following paragraph, from a statement issued in conjunction with the report, 
by John Hayes Hammond presents the argument for storage—an argument 
which is not likely to meet with successful contradiction: 


The solution undoubtedly lies in greater storage. A reasonable accumulation in 
storage will permit of more even production throughout the year, deflation of the coal 
industry, continuous employment of labor, relief of congestion on railroads during their 
maximum demand season, removal of the ‘‘feast or famine’’ conditions among consumers 
and many other allied troubles that are now felt as coal takes its course from mine to 
point of combustion. The fears of loss by the consumer have been studied by the 


committee and largely dispelled. 


While the benefits of proper storage undoubtedly would be great and 
while few, if any, will care to controvert that argument, it is at the same 
time, necessary to quarrel with any conclusion that storage will constitute 
a solution of the coal problem, or for that matter of any major phase of the 


coal problem. 
It will be, if it can be carried into effect, an important factor in bringing 
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relief to the consumer and regulating employment for the miner, but it is 
extremely doubtful that any greater result than there will follow. 

The evils of the mining industry, however, go far beyond the irregularity 
of production. There is laid upon the consumers of coal a heavy burden 
through the royalty system. We have to contend, not merely with ownership 
which manages unwisely, but we have to contend with a system under which 
frequently ownership is one thing, while operation on a royalty basis is 
another thing. And that means that there must be an added profit to 
meet the royalty. 

The Girard estate is ‘an example. The great mining properties of the 
Girard estate were acquired for a song. ‘This ownership is held in perpetuity 
with an iron grip. Girard College is a splendid institution, but the rovalties 
which it derives from coal mining constitute a tax upon the people who 
burn coal. The mines were bought for a pittance, but the royalties of today 
have no relation to that original cost and they will go on and on, like 
Tennyson’s brook, taking toll year after year. 

That is the root of a real evil. No regulation of the flow of coal can 
reach that wrong. And we can not yet look to the mining industry to cut 
deep in the effort to bring justice into the work of mining and distributing 
coal—and to get that coal to the users of coal at an equitable cost upon a 
basis equitable to all. 

The mining industry is not yet organized on a basis which promotes 
public service, the establishment of business ethics or the elimination of 
bad practices. There is in the mining industry, so far as the owners and 
employers are concerned, a certain degree of organization, but the bond 
which holds that organization together has not yet sufficiently emerged from 
the greed stage to make advisable any great immediate hope for measures 
calculated to improve the conduct of the industry. The coal industry is 
still organized, in so far as it is organized at all, around the concepts of the 
long ago. Mine owners can unite with fair success in a contest with the 
miners’ union. They can unite with much success in keeping up the price 
of coal. They have not yet developed that enlightened selfishness which 
makes it possible for them to unite in the removal of abuses or in measures 
to stabilize either production or prices or to get together in any formidable 
program of that public service which must some day characterize the coal 
industry. 

Perhaps the recommendations of the American Engineering Council 
may help to develop in the coal industry that understanding of public needs 
and that response to the demand for equitable public service for which 
exploited miners and exploited consumers have long clamored with so meager 
results. 

There have been many commissions and many recommendations. 
Beneficent results have been noticeable only by their absence. 

Thefe is still much chaos in the coal industry—much of the idea that it 
is right to tear up the earth’s treasure and exploit it without any feeling of 
responsibility for the present or the future. In many industries there has 
been that same feeling of reckless irresponsibility—a feeling that the industry 
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was a battle field on which all tactics were fair. It existed in railroading, 
where it is being rapidly replaced by higher standards. It existed in the 
steel industry, almost without limit, in earlier days. There, too, it is 
disappearing, though slowly. It existed and still exists to a degree in the 
lumber industry. Rich resources were available in abundance; therefor 
get as much as possible without regard to consequences now or in the future. 
Slash and profit! But the lumber industry is finding more stable profits in 
better methods. 

So it must be with coal. The industry has got to develop conscience, 
responsbility, an ideal of service, and above all a machinery for more demo- 
cratic functioning, in which the voice that calls to service can be heard, in 
which the voice that calls for profits regardless of results can be out voted. 

Storage of coal to steady the market is a good thing. It is obviously 
a good thing. But there is not likely to be successful storage to a sufficient 
degree without the active cooperation of mine owners who up to this point 
have shown no inclination to regard the public interest as entitled to 
consideration. 





Interesting information concerning progress being made in standardization 

of production methods comes from Czechoslovakia, through 
ere an article published in the Bulletin of the Taylor Society, 
DEMOCRATIC . : . 
PROGRESS for 1924. The article was written by Frank B. Gilbreth 

and Lillian M. Gilbreth. The admiration which President 
Masaryk has had for American institutions and the high regard he has had 
for the American trade union movement has long been known. His oppor- 
tunity to observe at close range during his long residence in the United 
States, and to profit by experiments and criticisms in connection with 
so-called scientific management in this country, is clearly reflected in the 
report published by the Taylor Society. 

“In Czechoslovakia the leadership in standardization is held by the 
Masaryk Academie of Labor,” says this report. ‘This has been functioning 
along lines allied with scientific management for only a short time. During 
1922 and 1923 the work was largely educational. This has been so suc- 
cessful that they are now pressing forward to more intensive standardization. 
With the approval of President Masaryk and under the direction of an 
enormous number of scientists of first rank, work processes are intensively 
studied and the results put at the disposal of the entiré community. Around 
the table gather, with an equal voice in the proceedings, psychologists, 
physiologists, economists, sociologists, engineers, employers and workers, 
with the work tools at hand, with the work processes demonstrated—all 
endeavoring to find the One Best Way for each work process for the indi- 
vidual worker involved with his available tools and material. The wealth, 
the resources, the brains, the interest, and the cooperation of all 
Czechoslovakia stands back of this work.” 

American trade unionists have had their experience with scientific 


management. Not only they, but a great many of the promoters of various 
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schools of scientific management, have come to understand that there is a 
tremendous difference between true scientific management and the abomin- 
able speeding-up system which first came to public attention under the 
name of scientific management. The speeding-up system—and the Taylor 
system in the earlier days was the leader in that class—is a device forced 
upon the workers for the sole purpose of high speed production, regardless 
of its effect upon those who operate the machines. 

True scientific management has for its goal the systematization of 
production methods, the elimination of losses and waste in production and 
the safe-guarding of every human element, so that the benefits are distributed 
in every direction instead of solely in the direction of the employer. 

There can be no complete: realization of scientific management or of 
scientific production methods unless the wage earners are consulted, ahd 
unless every step taken is with their approval and cooperation. It is gratify- 
ing to find that these truths are evidently understood in connection with the 
Czechoslovakian researches in the field of scientific management. It will 
doubtless come as something of a surprise to a certain type of American 
employers to learn that in the Czechoslovakian experiments the workers 
participate at every step, in connection with all others who serve actively 
and usefully in the conduct of industry. 

It would be interesting to have a more adequate account of what is 
taking place with pyschologists, physiologists, economists, sociologists, 
engineers, employers and workers, ‘around the table with an equal voice in 
the proceedings.” 

If the proceeding is as represented it may be taken as assured that 
Czechoslovakia as a nation, and the Czechoslavs as a people, are not going 
to lag behind the rest of the world, either in their production methods, in 
their accumulation of national wealth, or in their protection and development 
of the individual and his material and ethical welfare. 





Great issues ere at stake in this campaiga struggle. 

The enemies of Labor want to crush Labor. 

They want anything but freedom of Labor. 

Sanctify your vote! 

The issue is Progress versus Reaction. 

This is no time for any man or woman of Labor to hold back. 

This is a time for the fullest giving of effort. This is a time for work 

Play your part ir the campaign. Register in your voting precinct. 

Do everything that you would do if yovr personal freedom hung on 
the issue. 

Progress is at stake—and for Progress we must give everything. 





The American Federation of Labor has no votes to deliver nor does it 
dictate how the toilers shall vote. They have justice and freedom for which 
to contend and they will vote as their interests, welfare and intelligence 
direct. q 














Heading West. 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


Here is a fact which nobody will dispute: Labor Day falls on the first Monday in 
September, which this year is the first day of that month. 

Therefore, things must be said about Labor Day, and there is enough to be said. 

Many persons will tell of the things that happened since last this day was observed, 
and since this writer is, at the moment at least, more prone to dally with fancy than with 


fact, let us leave that realm severely alone. 


Labor Day in America comes in September. 


In Europe they don’t have any Labor 


Day. ‘Those in America who clamor for the “revolution” wish we didn’t have any Labor 


Day either. 


They agree with the leaders of labor in Europe in preferring fervid oratory on May 1 
to discussing solid achievement in September. 


What a queer world it is. 


Some folks don’t ever want to eat their cake. 


Rather 


do they prefer to go through life speculating on how doggone good that cake would be if 


they could eat it. b 
May and September 
Mean Different Things. 


UT of feudalism in Europe came 
the habit among workers of talking 
in whispers about abuses that they 

didn’t dare do anything openly about in 
the old days. 

So ingrained was the habit of talking 
softly and secretly among themselves that 
when at last they could talk openly they 
had the talk habit fixed definitely upon 
them. They must talk for talk’s sake. 

Perhaps there are Europeans who will 
dispute that statement, but dispute gets 
nowhere when the facts are clear. 

The German socialists of the early days 
in America, out of pure force of habit, held 
their meetings mostly in dark and secluded 
places. 

European labor has run strong to oratory. 
This is true particularly of the Europeans 
of Latin and Slavic blood—more so of the 
Latins, perhaps. 

Mouth-filling phrases, supposed to shake 
the earth and set plutocracy gasping, even 
yet ring out upon every occasion. An 
American labor speech is a flat affair, 
when delivered from the platform of the 
French. It is even a flat affair, when com- 


pared to a corking good Mexican labor 
speech. 

Maytime, when spring is in the air, when 
responsibility lays its hand least heavily 
upon the human heart, when whatever 
soul stirrings there be get in their most 
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unsettling work, is the time par excellence 
for the fervor of oratory. That’s the time 
to sing the glad songs that make men 
forget the real squalor of their lives, the 
meagerness of their homes. That’s the 
time to take them on cloud pilgrimages 
where they may envision the goodness of 
all things—and in beholding them forget 
that they don’t possess them. 

September is the calmer month. There’s 
a tang in the air that sharpens judgment. 
Realities loom up more clearly and surely. 
Things are weighed more carefully. Facts 
get their innings. 

In September men are more likely to 
say, “Watchman, what of the night,” 
while in May there are more concerned 
with the amours of life, the garlands and 
the songs. 

In Europe they have a festival day, only 
vaguely a day on which the workers voice 
their aspirations and their protests. Millions 
have no consciousness that May Day has 
any significance except that found in the 
exuberance of youth, with winter past and 
June enroute. In America we have a 
definite Labor Day and no one mistakes its 
meaning. We like it so. 

~ *~ ” 
Here Comes Something 
With the Sound of Sense 


QUOTATION finds its way in from 
somewhere, under the title, “‘Pro- 


posal of the Building Industry in 
Great Britain.’”” Who proposes it, whether 
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it comes from one side or the other, or 
from both sides, I do not know. 

But it has about it the ring of sound 
sense and it is worth reading. It is this: 

“It sounds across the whole industrial 
arena, the trumpet call of a new idea— 
The conception of our industry as a great 
self-governing democracy of organized public 
service. We have endeavored, we hope 
successfully, to outline the true foundation 
for such a consummation, namely: Freedom 
and security for initiative and enterprise; 
complete removal of the fear of unemploy- 
ment ; salaries to management commensurate 
with ability; hire of capital at the market 
rate of good securities; provision of common 
services controlled by the whole industry 
and financed from its surplus earnings. 
* * * We should again lay special 
emphasis upon the keynote of our work, 
the development of the ‘team spirit’ in 
industry, which we believe to be the only 
real solution of the whole problem of 
production.” 

The trumpet call of a new idea, to be 
sure. But long ago the American Federa- 
tion of Labor sent out that trumpet call 
to all the world. 


We shall not plunge over night into 
“a great self-governing democracy of or- 
ganized public service,” nor into a great 
democracy in industry, but each day sees 
some faltering step of progress—and what 


more need be said? 
* ~ * 


The Soviets Are 
Stealing Barnum’s Stuff 


T. BARNUM taught the world a 

good many things. We still quote 

* him as an authority on the birth 

rate of gullibles. For flambuoyancy we 

still refer to the files of his early circus 

posters. He has left .a lasting imprint on 
our national life in many respects. 

We know, having learned it from Barnum, 
that if we are to get anywhere we have got 
to say that whatever we are for is the 
biggest, the most stupendous, the most 
magnificent, the most splendiferous, the 
most sumptuous, and so on. Or we must 
ring the changes with adjectives about 
superlative courage, or exclusiveness of 
species, or something like that. 

If we want to “get by” whatever we are 
talking about must require bigger figures 
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than are required for anything else, more 
adjectives than are required to describe 
anything else. We must excite curiosity, 
horror, admiration or some other kind of 
sensation—and we must do it with a bang. 

It is not a horse and carriage that goes 
down the street. It is a magnificently 
caparisoned equippage, drawn by a milk 
white steed of marvelous spirit, just cap- 
tured by an Arab prince of the blood. 

A few days ago the soviet officials at 
Moscow turned loose upon a gasping world 
the statement that American farmers are 
on the verge of revdlt and that 2,000,000 
(count ’em) of them are giving up their 
land in despair—just giving it up and going 
away from it. [ 

Two million farmers giving up their 
land! The soviets are stealing Mr. Barnum’s 
stuff and we protest. 

ad * * 


The Royal British Lion 
Helps Brother Trotsky 


OTWITHSTANDING the howls of 
pain which emanate periodically from 
the soviet authorities about the cruelty 

of the bourgeois world, the soviets somehow 
get from that cruel world all they can pay 
for and without any other hindrance than 
that occasioned by the production of the 
quid proquo. 

For example, the soviets go to England 
and get a contract with the British Royal 
Mint which calls for the minting of 
40,000,000 pieces of soviet half ruble 
coins, to be made with dies and stamps 
furnished by the soviet mint. 

Thus does the British Lion grind out 
coins bearing the revolutionary Communist 
slogan. Whatever the British Lion thinks 
when he thinks all to himself about this 
transaction we are not permitted to know, 
for under the adroit tutelage of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald the Lion is learning a new 
diplomacy, of which, mayhap, a cardinal 
clause is to make your right eye stop 
winking at what your left eye sees on the 
promenade. 

The soviets have cried many tears, which 
we suspect were mostly glycerine, about the 
hard-hearted American government that 
wouldn’t recognize the soviets so they 
could trade with America. The American 
government has replied that there is no 
bar to trade. The soviets have argued to 
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the contrary, as a part of their propaganda. 

But the soviets prove what America 
has said. They prove it by loading a ship 
at New Orleans with 19,900 bales of cotton, 
part of a total purchase of 200,000 bales, 
to be sent to Murmansk. The total con- 
sideration is $35,000,000 and the New 
York Commercial Bank guarantees pay- 
ment. Thus again does a hated institution 
of capitalism help along the revolutionary 
soviets. ‘This may or may not be a dignified 
business for capitalist banks, but neither 
capitalist banks nor revolutionary soviets 
care who helps them get what they want 
when they want it. 


ok * * 


Perhaps Henry’s Editorials 
Also Are Fabricated 


ERE comes an editorial in the Dear- 
born Independent - of - everything - in 
the - world - except - Henry - Ford - 

its-proud-owner picking up the clap-trap 
of Senator King in denouncing the child 
labor amendment. 

Senator King made a speech in which he 
said the amendment was communistic, 
bolshevistic, etc. 


It was a great speech 
for a United States Senator, though it would 
have been a feeble effort for a junior high 


school boy. King set forth that the 
amendment would transfer to the federal 
government the power which the bolshevik 
government (so-called) now exercises over 
the children of Russia. 

Ford’s paper picks up this choice remark, 
with its attendant attenuation, and makes 
much of it. The result is a real flivver 
editorial, coughing along on about two, with 
the two somewhat uncertain themselves. 

The child labor constitutional amendment 
will, when ratified, make it impossible for 
greedy employers to exploit childhood, pro- 
viding congress enacts legislation author- 
ized by the amendment. 

Of itself the amendment does nothing; it 
merely authorizes legislation to forbid or 
regulate the employment of children. It 
gives the federal government no control 
over children. It frees the children for 
school, for a chance to grow and become 
strong and healthy in mind and body. 

Henry Ford makes better automobiles 
than editorials. 


Introducer Turns 
Apologist 


HHOMAS J. WALSH was billed to 
introduce John W. Davis at Clarks- 
burg, where Mr. Davis obligingly went 

to be told that he was the winner of the 
Great War in Madison Square Garden. 

Mr. Walsh’s cue was to get up smilingly 
and announce about as follows: ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to you upon this occasion the 
Honorable John W. Davis, who will, etc., 
and than whom, etc.” 

Mr. Walsh was all het up for a different 
brand of output, however, and so he launched 
into an apologia. He told his hearers that 
John W. Davis was John W. Davis and that 
it was all right for a lawyer to be a Wall 
Street lawyer if the lawyer thought he could 
be honest and be a Wall Street lawyer at 
the same time and while wearing the same 
clothes, or words to that effect. 

Mr. Walsh had chased a number of Wall 
Street lawyers all around the lot but a few 
weeks prior to the Clarksburg event and he 
was supposed to be an authority on the 
species and to have them all listed carefully 
in the same book. 

Down at Clarksburg, however, Mr. Walsh 
conceived it to be his solemn duty to let the 
people in on some sub rosa stuff, to wit, that 
one name in particular didn’t belong in the 
book with the other Wall Street lawyers, 
that name, specifically being the name of 
John W. Davis. Mr. Davis had waded 
right through the middle of Wall Street, 
but he came out without any mud on his 
shoes. That was the burden of the apology 
which Introducer Thomas J. Walsh con- 
fided to a palpitating public. And we are 
just all excited and everything about it! 


* * * 


Secret Diplomacy 
Fools the Credulous 


6Q°PCHE London treaties are a blow to 
American diplomacy,’ runs an edi- 
torial in the Hearst papers. 

The London treaties referred to are the 
so-called treaties between the soviets and 
the Ramsay MacDonald government. 

There have been few bigger international 
jokes than the soviet-MacDonald agree- 
ments. 

The London conference was about to 
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break up in a row. Nothing essential had 
been agreed upon. But rather than break 
up the show, the principals agreed to agree 
upon a disagreement and to settle the dis- 
agreement some other time, if possible. 
That is essentially what the London agree- 
ment means. 

But as long as there are those who are 
either willing or anxious to be fooled by the 
soviets and their friends, the soviets and 
their friends will be willing to do the fooling. 

Incidentally, and in passing, the Ramsay 
MacDonald foreign policy is just as truly 


British as the foreign policy of an Asquith 
or a Lloyd George and those who knew the 
British Labor Party as a political organi- 
zation knew this long before Mr. MacDonald 
was slipped into the prime minister’s chair. 

America does well to maintain its sound 
policy regarding the soviets. The Ameri- 
can policy is not based on hoped-for trade, 
as is the British policy. The American 
policy is based upon fundamental principles 
of democracy and human freedom, and 
while we stick to those we shall be right and 
safe. 





Conventions of International Unions, 1924 


September 1-14, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union. 

September 8, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America. 

September 8-15, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 8-13, Detroit, Mich., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 8-15, St. Louis, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

September 8-18, Montreal, Canada, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America. 


September 8-18, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

September 8-22, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

September 9-19, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 

September 12-16, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 


United 


September 15, Detroit, Mich., International Asso- 


ciation of Machinists. 


September 15-22, —————, United Brick and 
Clay Workers of America. 


October 7-10, ———————, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 





CONVENTIONS OF THE STATE FEDERATIONS OF LABOR 













































































1924 

STATE PLACE TIME. NumBer Days. 
ARIZONA Not yet selected._._............. I ; eS 
CALIFORNIA I NI ansicnitizennticnasiiied Sepesmber 22... 1 week. 
Ss US Hartford... September 2 4 
_ ESE Peoria... September 8...................--~... 1 week. 
0 es ee | | See 3 
_  « , , CERES Jackson ....| September 8.........._. EEG 3 
St TEES Hastings... September 2 3-4 
NEW HAMPSHIRE.............. Berlin. September 16..........--...... 3 
NEW JERSEY... Paterson..... eS Sr ee 3 
OHIO. Springfield ES aa 4-5 
|S EER. Muskogee.. | 3 
OREGON. Eugene ___ October. ia 4 
SOUTH CAROLINA............. RE ne ee September 15..................... 2 
SOUTH DAKOTA............... Mitchell September 14.............._... 
UTAH. SEO SE are 3 
WEST VIRGINIA._.._.._...... Wheeling So. Ul Ce 4 
J? ees: a OY SS ee 4 
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To all organized labor, its friends and sympathizers: 
DEAR StRS AND BROTHERS: 

With the issues clearly marked out and the lines 
of battle drawn, we call upon the great masses of 
the people of our Republic to rally with all of their 
energy and strength to the cause of progress, 
justice, freedom and democracy. 

The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has reviewed the records of parties 
and candidates in the presidential contest and it 
has declared its findings without hesitation or 
equivocation. 

The platform and records of the Hon. Robert M. 
La Follette and the Hon. Burton K. Wheeler, 
Independent candidates for the presidency and 
vice-presidency, have been declared to more neaily 
than any other, conform to the needs and desires 
of the great masses of our people and the organized 
wage earners and farmers in particular. 

The American Federation of Labor proposes to 
engage in this campaign with its full resources. 
Political campaigns can not be conducted without 
the expenditure of money and effort. For that 
reason we call upon trade unions and trade unionists, 
friends and sympathizers and forward looking 
men and women generally throughout our Re- 
public to contribute immediately and as generally 
as possible to the work of the American Federation 
of Labor National Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee. Our contributions must come from 
the great rank and file. Our battle is the battle 
of the people and it must be financed by the people. 
We have neither the desire nor the opportunity 
to avail ourselves of the large contributions of the 
vested interests. We are in opposition to those 
interests, fighting against them for the freedom 
of the people and for justice to the people in every 
respect. 

Campaign work will be begun immediately. 
The National Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee already has begun to organize the forces 
for the struggle. We call upon all state federations 
of labor, all city central bodies and all local unions 
immediately to appoint non-partisan political 
campaign committees to carry on the work of the 
campaign and to report the names of the chairman 
of each committee to the National Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign Committee. 

We particularly call upon national and inter- 
national unions to assign the largest possible 
number of organizers to work throughout the 
campaign under the direction of this committee 
and to authorize those organizers to repoit to this 
committee at the earliest possible moment. It 
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should be specified as to whether these organizers 
are experienced as public speakers and as many 
as possible who are so qualified should be assigned 
to this important work. 

The American labor movement should and can 
have at work more effective workers than any other 
element in this national campaign. It should and 
can have more public speakers on the platfo1m than 
any other organized force in this campaign. 

The American labor movement should and can 
contribute more effectively than any other organized 
body to the great work of spreading the lite:ature 
of the campaign and awakening the people generally 
to the gieat issues of the time. 

We call upon every trade union organization to 
act at once, either in regular meeting or in special 
meeting if necessary. There is no time to lose. 

Our struggle is for economic and moral righteous- 
ness. We are contending against those hostile 
to the peoples’ interests and against two powerful 
organizations which are defenders, advocates and 
apologists of great special interests and privilege. 
Against this great organized force of special interest 
we place the moral force of an aroused and 
determined people. 

Communications containing advice and counsel, 
as well as information, will be forwarded at frequent 
intervals from the National Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee to all state city and local 
union committees and to others who give service 
in this great effoit. 

In the immediate future advice and information 
conceining candidates for the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives will be forwarded, 
in order that there may be complete unity of action 
in every direction. 

Respond immediately with contributions of 
money. ‘These should be sent to Frank Morrison, 
Secretary, National Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign Comunittee, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Respond immediately with the appointment of 
non-partisan committees in all of the state federa- 
tions of labor, in the one thousand central bodies 
and in the 30,000 local trade and labor unions, 
throughout America. ‘ 

Privilege has thrown down to us a double 
challenge. Let us take up that challenge in all 
of the proud consciousness of right and in that 
spiiit let us engage in battle for the right—for 
freedom, for justice, for democracy, for govern- 
ment by and for the people, for a better nation and 
a better manhood, womanhood and childhood. 
Ours is the great opportunity, ours is the great 
duty. 

SamMuEL Gompers, Chairman, 
James O’CONNELL, 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary, 
Executive Commuttee, 
American Federation of Labor National 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign 
Committee. 
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EL PASO CONVENTION CALL! 
Labor Omnia Vincit 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
A. F. or L. BurwpInc 
WaAsaHINGTON, D.C. 
AvucustT 18, 1924. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of the 
constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will be held at Liberty 
Hall, El Paso, Tex., beginning 10 o’clock Monday 
morning, November 17, 1924, and will continue in 
session from day to day until the business of the 
convention shall have been completed. 


Representation 


Representation in the convention will be on the 
following basis: From national or international 
unions, for less than 4,000 members, one delegate; 
4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, three 
delegates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 
or more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, six dele- 
gates; 128,000 or more, seven delegates, and so on; 
and from central bodies and state federations, and 
from local trade unions not having a national or 
international union, and from federal labor unions, 
one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the conven- 
tion; and no person will be recognized as a delegate 
who is not a member in good standing of the or- 
ganization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage workers, who are not mem- 
bers of, or eligible to membership in other trade 
unions are eligible as delegates from federal labor 
unions. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks pre- 
vious to the convention, and their names forwarded 
to the secretary of the American Federation of Labor 
immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has been 
paid in full to August 31, 1924. 

While it is inappropriate to recount or forecast 
the important problems which lay ahead for con- 
sideration and action of the El Paso convention it 
is not amiss to call attention to the following: 

Every effort must be made to abolish the exploita- 
tion of the labor of children and to safeguard the 
child life of America; to broaden the field and 
means for the organization of the yet unorganized; 
to organize the wage working women and girls and 
see that their standards of life and toil may be 
commensurate with the civilization of our time; 
to organize more thoroughly the unskilled as well 
as the skilled toilers; cement more closely the bonds 
of unity and solidarity; to strive to bring about 
more effectually than ever a better day in the lives 
and homes of the toilers; to defend and maintain 
by every honorable means in our power the right to 
organize for our common defense and advancement, 
for the exercise of our normal and constitutional 
activities to protect and promote the rights and 
interests of the workers; to assert at any risk the 
equal rights before the law of all workers with all 


other citizens; to aid our fellow-workers against the 
effort to entangle the workers in the meshes of liti- 
gatian before the courts in the several states; to 
rectify the abuse of the beneficent injunctive writ; 
to restore and make effective in our every day lives 
the principle declared in the law of our republic 
(the Clayton law), “That the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce;” 
to arouse our fellow workers and fellow citizens to 
the danger which threatens to curb and take away 
their guaranteed rights and freedom; to meet 
and help solve the vexatious problems of peace and 
reconstruction; to emphasize the dominating and 
determining economic character of our movement 
and to carry on such political action as the interests 
of labor will warrant and the trade union movement 
has directed; to take into account the results of 
Labor’s non-partisan political activity and contri- 
bution in the political campaign now pending and of 
recent years; to withstand and overcome the bitter 
antagonism now so rampant to undermine and to 
destroy the greatest constructive force in our 
republic, the American labor movement, for, in- 
deed, now, more than ever, ‘“These are the times 
that try men’s souls;” these and other great ques- 
tions of equal importance will of necessity occupy 
the attention of the El Paso convention. 

Therefore, the importance of our movement, the 
duty of the hour and for the future, demand that 
every organization entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the El Paso 
Convention, November 17, 1924. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The original credential should be 
given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate for- 
warded to the American Federation of Labor office, 
A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
10 days previous to the opening of the convention, 
and will report immediately upon the opening thereof 
at El Paso, hence secretaries will observe the neces- 
sity of mailing the duplicate credentials of their 
respective delegates at the earliest possible moment 
to Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor consti- 
tution resolutions of any character or propositions 
to change any provision of the constitution can 
not be introduced after the second day’s session 
without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered by 
the convention which has been decided by a previous 
convention, except upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Council, nor will any grievance be con- 
sidered where the parties thereto have not them- 
selves previously held conference and attempted to 


adjust the same. 
Hotel Rates 


William J. Moran, chairman, Hotel Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor Convention, 
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El Paso, Tex., states: “El Paso is full of good hotels. 
The committee of which I am chairman has com- 
piled and rated for your convenience a list of the 
hotels in the city.” 

He furnishes the following, with the state- 
ment that these are a few of the hotels together 
with their rates: 

Paso del Norte Hotel— 

Single room, with bath, per day.....~.._...-.- $3.00 

Two in room, with bath, per day._--~.......... 5.00 

Two beds in room, with bath, per day 6.00 

Single room, without bath, per day._—.......- 2.00 

Two in room, without bath, per day._-........ 3.00 
Sheldon Hotel— 

Single room, with bath, per day...-.......--.. 2.50 

Two in room, with bath, per day. 4.00 

Two beds in room, with bath, per day. 4.50 

Single room, without bath, per day._--........-. 1.50 

Two in room, without bath, per day.__........ 2.50 

Two beds in room, without bath, per day.... 3.50 
St. Regis Hotel— 

Single room, without bath, per day.__......-- 1.50 

Two in room, without bath, per day._-.......- 2.50 

Two beds in room, without bath, per day..... 1.50 

Single room, with bath, per day._.--.-....—--. 2.50 

Two in room, with bath, per day. 

Two beds in room, with bath, per day 
Fisher Hotel—All Rooms with Bath— 

Single room, with bath, per day.._..-....----. 3.00 

Two in room, with bath, per day.._.._......-.- 5.00 

Two beds in room, with bath, per day 


Linden Hotel—All Rooms with Bath— 


Single room, with bath, per day._---.-.-....... 2.00 
Two in room, with bath, per day................ 3.00 
Two beds in room, with bath, per day 


Campbell Hotel—All Rooms with Bath— 
Single room, with bath, per day-_~--.----..--.- 2.00 


Two in room, with bath, per day..._~.......... 2.50 
Two beds in room, with bath, per day 


Orndorff Hotel— 
Single room, with bath, per day-_---....-...... 2.00 
Two beds in room, with bath, per day 3.50 
Single room, without bath, per day-__-....--.. 
Two in room, without bath, per day. 
Two beds in room, without bath, per day.... 


Knox Hotel— 
Single room, with bath, per day. 
Two in room, with bath, per day....~.....—... 3.00 
Two beds in room, with bath, per day 4.00 
Single room, without bath, per day-_-......... 1.50 
Two in room, without bath, per day. 2.00 


Gardner Hotel— 
Single room, with bath, per day. 
Two in room, with bath, per day 
Single room, without bath, per day. 1.00 
Two in room, without bath, per day.__....... 2. 


McCoy Hotel— 
Single room, with bath, per day. 
Two in room, with bath, per day. 
Two beds in room, with bath, per day 
Single room, without bath, per day 
Two in room, without bath, per day 


Two beds in room, without bath, per day.... 4.00 


Reservations for accommodations may be made 
by addressing William J. Moran, chairman, Hotel 
Committee, 223 South Oregon Street, El Paso, 
Tex. It is requested that reservations be made 
through committee to avoid duplications. 

We, therefore, advise that you communicate with 
Chairman Moran at once and request him to make 
reservations for your delegation. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be at 
the Paso del Norte Hotel. 


Railroad Rates 


We have made application for a reduction in 
railroad rates for the benefit of the delegates to the 
convention. The railroads have announced that 
they will grant the rate of fare and one-half for the 
round-trip, provided 250 delegates, their relatives or 
other visitors attending the convention hold certifi- 
cates which they must secure when purchasing going 
tickets. Request for the certificate should be made 
at the ticket office where the going ticket is purchased 
and will be given with every ticket where the amount 
paid is not less than 67 cents. These certificates 
must be presented to the secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor at El Paso, Tex., where they 
will be validated by an agent of the railroad com- 
pany. The validated certificate will enable the holder 
to purchase his return ticket for one-half the regular 
fare. No certificate will be validated until 250 are in 
the possession of the railroad agent. It is therefore 
important that all delegates attending the conven- 
tion shall ask for a certificate when purchasing 
going tickets so there will be the required number 
to permit the delegates to have the benefit of the 
reduction of one-half fare for the return trip. 

Dates of sale of going tickets have been arranged 
so that the delegates to the department conventions 
may avail themselves of the reduced rates. The 
validating dates for certificates held by delegates to 
the department conventions will be November 
14-15 and for the delegates to the A. F. of L. con- 
— the validating dates will be November 

21. 

If there be any further information regarding the 
convention, or arrangements for the convenience of 
the delegates, it will be communicated in a later 
circular or through the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Fraternally yours, 

Sami. GOMPERS, 

Attest: President. 

FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 
(Seal) James DuncaN, First Vice-President. 
Frank Durry, Second Vice-President. 
Wa. GREEN, Third Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, Fourth Vice-President. 
Jacos Fiscuer, Fifth Vice-President. 
MATTHEW WOLL, Sixth Vice-President. 
Martin F. Ryan, Seventh Vice-President. 
JaMEs WILSON, Eighth Vice-President. 
DantéEL J. Tosi, Treasurer. 
_ Lxecutive Council, 
American Federation of Labor. 


_ Secretaries will please read this call at first meet- 
ing of their organization. Labor and reform press 
please copy. 





Book Reviews 





A NEW PROVINCE FOR LAW AND ORDER, by Henry Bournes Higgins, 
New York, #. P. Dutton and Company. 

A review of the Australian Court of Conciliation and Arbitration by 
the President of the Court from 1907 to 1921, with a chapter on the future 
of industrial tribunals and a statement made by Justice Higgins when he 
announced his resignation in 1920. The principles of state conciliation and 
arbitration as practiced in Australia are authoritatively presented together 
with an appraisement of the results. 





"THE LABOUR THEORY OF VALUE IN KARL MARX, by H. W. B. 
Joseph, New York. Oxford University Press, American Branch. 

Mr. Joseph is a fellow and tutor of New College, Oxford, England. 
He writes this book because he believes “that the theory which finds an 
absolute measure of value for things in the labor embodied in them is funda- 
wmentally false, and that the widespread acceptance of it among the ‘labouring 
‘classes’ is doubly mischievous.” The workers who are saturated with the 
-Marxian theory impart “heat rather than light to their examination of 
schemes of reform.” The author finds that the amount of valve of labour 
“fluctuates under the same conditions as the price of commodities.” He 
favors the principle of the “living wage,” which is described as “‘one that 
makes it possible to maintain a certain standard of life,” although he contends 
that “what the minimum standard ought to be is not self-evident.” 





"TAXATION; THE PEOPLES’ BUSINESS, by Andrew J. Mellon. New 
York. MacMillans. 

This book contains the views of the Secretary of the Treasury on income 
and inheritance taxes, surtaxes, tax revision and reduction tax exempt securi- 
ties, taxing energy and initiative, with a statement of Treasury policies. 
For his fundamental principles Mr. Mellon relies largely on Adam Smith, 
whose materialistic theories regarding human labor were for many years 
mobilized effectively by British employers to reduce the workers of England 
to a state bordering on economic serfdom, and Alexander Hamilton, who 
loved democracy so much that he favored organizing the United States 
as a monarchy instead of a republic. Mr. Mellon admits the charge that 
business men practice tax evasion by charging tax into production 
costs and collecting them from the ultimate consumers. According to 
Mr. Mellon, capital to maintain and develop our railroad transportation 
must be provided by people of wealth. But the people of wealth have 
struck and will continue to strike against railroad investments, as long. as 
they are handicapped with the surtax. Large investors must be attracted 


‘by high net returns which the svrtax prevents. Similarly, according to 
(762) 
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Mr. Mellon, men of wealth have struck against furnishing money to build 
houses for the masses, because the government imposed surtaxes have reduced 
net income in the house building industry below what big business believes 
big business should have. Consequently there is a housing shortage, and, 
by implication, the people must go without houses until they agree to the 
terms of business relative to profits. High inheritance taxes are a “levy upon 
capital,’”’ and statesmen who advocate them are committing the United 
States to a “policy of confiscation of wealth.” As to tax exempts—by 
means of which municipalities and states develop such community insti- 
tutions as water works, sewer systems, and surfaced streets and roads— 
Mr. Mellon finds that they encourage municipal and state extravagance, 
although of course the extravagance expressed in the public improvements 
is all for the public benefit and use. Moreover the tax exempts take capital 
from productive work, like building a railroad, and put it into unproductive 
work, like building a highway to feed the railroad. 





THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ERA, by Sir Charles W: Macara. Manchester. 
Sherrat and Hughes. 

A collection of articles relative to England’s cotton manufacturing 
industry and reasonable methods to put it on a prosperous basis. Self- 
government by the industry appears to be the keynote of the author, who 
claims that the experience of British textile operatives during the war with 


the Cotton Control Board demonstrates that employers and operatives can 
work out a more efficient and economical unemployment scheme than the 
one furnished by the state. He insists that a Cotton Control Committee, 
with power to fix basic prices and enforce penalities, is imperative to stabilize 
the cotton industry. Increased output is also necessary. To accomplish 
the latter Mr: Macara urges that the workers be granted a “share in profits 
and control,” with wage rates arranged on a sliding scale according as profits 
go up or down. 





RAW MATERIALS AND FOOD STUFFS IN THE COMMERCIAL 
POLICIES OF NATIONS, by William S. Culbertson and Others. 
Philadelphia. American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

A collection of papers by 22 experts covering the influence of raw materials, 
food stuffs, tariffs, international commerce, international news, population 
and economic pressure on national commercial policies, with a discussion 
of the place occupied by raw materials and food stuffs in war plans. 





THE TEACHING WORK OF THE CHURCH, by the Committee on the 
War and the Religious Outlook, appointed by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. New York Association Press. 
This is the final volume in a series of five reports issued by the Committee 

on the War and the Religious Outlook, an interdenominational group ap- 
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pointed in 1918 by the joint action of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and the General War Time Commission of the Churches 
to consider the state of religion as revealed and affected by the war and the 
duty of the church in connection with the revelation. It is declared that the 
book “unites in a single avthoritative work the judgment and experience of 
a group of educational leaders from every denomination. . . .” The 
chapter on secularization of public education affirms that “the secularization 
of public education in America has issued in a situation fraught with danger.” 
To remedy this ‘situation the educational leaders demand that the state 
shall give “recognition” to religion in its educational program and policy. 
Churches are urged to agree on an education policy with respect to the “sort 
of recognition they desire that religion be afforded by and in the public 
schools,” and then bring pressure to bear on the state to give effect to the 
church’s demanc. The church authorities responsible for the book maintain 
that the provision of the constitution of the United States which guarantees 
separation of church and state should not be construed to prevent recognition 
of religion in the public schools. 





PSYCHOLOGY IN BUSINESS, by Forest A. Kingsbury and Others. 
Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
A collection of some 23 papers by economists and others making up 
volume 110 of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 


Science. Of course the main element in business is the workers who produce 
the commodities and perform the services which business deals in for the 
benefit of business. Therefore psychology in business, which is a technical 
term for human nature in business, must consider ways and means for ex- 
tracting as large amounts of commodities and services as possible from the 
brain and brawn of the workers without destroying their commodity-making 
and service-rendering powers. Consequently “‘efficiency’’ and “output” 
and how to stimulate them are considered at length by the economists in 


their ‘‘Psychology in Business.’ 





PROHIBITION; GOING OR COMING, by Elton Raymond Shaw, 
- Berwyn, Ill., Shaw Publishing Company. 
A defense of the eighteenth amendment and the enforcing acts, with a 
condemnation of anti-prohibition propaganda. Endorsed by Wayne B. 
Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti-Saloon League of America. 





MORTGAGES ON HOMES IN THE UNITED STATES. Bureau of the 
Census. Washington, Government Printing Office. 

A report on the results of the inquiry as to the mortgage debt on homes 
other than farm homes at the fourteenth census (1920). The report is 
prepared by T. J. Fitzgerald, special agent of the Census Bureau, and edited 
and revised under the supervision of Dr. Richard T. Ely, of the University 
of Wisconsin. Statistics: Total number of homes not on farms, 17,600,472; 
rented, 10,188,111; owned free from encumbrance, 4,131,878; owned but 
mortgaged, 2,735,668. 
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The 


organization. 
uman This Company frankly states that a large measure 
of its success in business is due to the fact that it has 
to its relations with consumers, competitors, stock- 
holders and employes. 
+ e 
In public without a trained and loyal body of workers. 
-The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) over a long 
oe 
usiness regarded as cogs in a big machine. They are treated 
as human beings—co-workers with the Board of 


The human elment is the biggest element in big 
business. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) was one of 
the first to give recognition to the welfare and rights 
of those who go to make up the personnel of its 






considered the human element first. This applies 





No organization in the oil industry, which is an 
industry of specialization, can efficiently serve the 


period of years has built up a great organization of 





highly trained employes. These people are not 





Directors in rendering an esseritial service to the 
thirty million people of the Middle West. 

To relieve employes of worry, to enable them to 
give all their thought to their duties, and to stimulate 
their loyalty and interest, this Company has put into 
effect a number of plans. 

The last of these to be made effective is known as 
the ‘Employes’ Death Benefits Plan,”’ under which this 
Company will pay to dependents of employes, upon 
the death of the latter, a sum of money ranging from 
$500.00, after one year of service, to $2,000.00, after 
ten years of service. This money will be paid wholly 
by the Company, irrespective of the position of the 
worker, and without expense to him. 

In dealing with the public, the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) keeps ever in the foreground the fact that in 
the last analysis it is dealing with men and women. 
Whether these men and women are inside or outside 
the organization makes no difference—they must 
be considered as the human, the only necessary part 
of industry. 

You can’t keep human nature out of business, and 
the bigger the business,,the greater the need for proper 
consideration of that human element which is so 
important a part of it. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has con- 
verted this human element into an asset to the public, 
by giving the utmost stimulus to those qualities of the 
worker which make for loyal and intelligent service. 


Standard Oil Compan 


(Indiana) : 
General Offices: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Ave. - Chicago, Ill. 






























































WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have 74 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. Nine members 
were lost during the month and 22 new members 
added. Conditions are only fair and not improving. 


Metal Engravers’ Union 
B. H. Alstad.—We have six local unions with 
a total membership of 140. The general state 
of employment is poor. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 39 local unions with 

a total membership of 2,300. Two deaths have 
with an expenditure of $2,000. Con- 

ditions are fair but not improving. A movement 
has been started for a minimum road assignment. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Lowell.—Phil. J. Donahue: 

Aditional workers have been employed by 
several plants. The Phelps-Dodge Corporation 
has hired 125 workers; The Calumet Arizona 
Mining Company, 162; and the Shattuck Arizona 
Mining Company has hired 80. The Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation has a union agreement. Active 
work is being carried on to increase the demand 


for union labels. 
i ARKANSAS 


. Jenny Lind.—N. M. Henson: 

The Mama Coal Company has laid off 68 miners 
and the Jenny Lind Smokeless Coal Company has 
laid off 84. Coal mining and farming are the 
chief industries here. The miners have union 
agreements. Agitation for union label goods is 
carried on at ali our meetings and all union men 
and women are requested to purchase only union 


made goods. 
CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach.—T. H. Norris: 

We are still experiencing acute financial and 
business depression here. Continued agitation is 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods. 

Los Angeles—George E. Bevan: 

On account of power shortage all industries have 
laid off about 25 per cent of their men. The 


Upholsterer’s Union has won its strike against the 
Jonas and Company, upholsterers. Settlement 
was Satisfactory to both sides and this company is 
again a union slop. An active label league, the 
garment workers and boot and shoe workers are 
constantly agitating for the use of union label 
goods. There are no new unions but the majority 
of organizations have increased their membership 
since the campaign started. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Drain Layers, No. 331, received increased wages 
of 50 cents per day, making their scale $7 per day. 
The Cuban Cigar Company closed for two weeks 
laying off 175 workers, but will open later with a 
larger force than ever. Business is slack in all 
lines except building trades. The printing trades 
are working from three to five days per week. The 
Banker’s Supply Company, a large non-union 
concern is working only three days per week. 
City Employes’ Union, No. 16427, are asking for 
an increase of $1 per day. This will be voted on 
by the people of Denver at a special election August 
12. Their scale is now $4 for eight hours. The 
Union Label League is carrying on an effective 
label campaign in all parts of. the city. We are 
boosting union made cigars and tobaccos at every 
opportunity. The meat cutters are increasing 
their membership at every meeting, and have 
signed up for a large market employing 20 men. 
Plans are made for Labor Day celebration to 
excell all others. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich.—William H. Donahue: 

Business and labor conditions remain about 
the same here but they are way below normal. 
The cigar trade has opened up some, with one shop 
taking on 50 per cent of its help. I am doing all 
I can to cooperate with the label drive. I am also 
working on the central labor union and expect 
help soon to put it over. 


ILLINOIS 


Eldorado.—John A. Cooley: 

The painters have received an increase in wages 
from 75 cents to $1 per hour and a decrease in 
working hours from nine to eight. New work has 
opened up on road construction. The miners, 
carpenters, painters, masons and common laborers 
union agreements and the retail merchants have a 
“company union.” The Eldorado Daily News 
favors organized labor. The Central Labor Union 
has a committee of three, in addition to myself, 
working on labels. Two new unions have been 
formed during the month; namely, the painters 
and catering workers. 
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INDIANA 


Elkhart.—I. O. Stephic: 

The factories are still laying off men and some 
of them have closed down entirely. Automobile 
plants and machine shops have closed laying off 
about 800 men. 

A “company union” formed in the railroad 
shops has a bad effect on organized workers. We 
are doing great work in the labor campaign with 
the cooperation of the merchants. No locals 
have been organized but the writer is working 
on the organization of retail clerks, plasterers, 
chauffeurs and mill workers. 

Mschigan City.—C. F. Wysong: 

The majotity of plants here are working a five 
day week. The Northern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
tric propeities in the Calumet region started 
company unions this month. At all union meetings 
discussions for incieasing the demand for the 
union label are carried on. Local No. 626, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America was organized 
with seventeen members. 

Muncie.—W. M. Davis: 

The Muncie Malleable, the Muncie Foundry 
and Machine Company, the Muncie Products 
Company and the Warner Gear Company have 
almost shut down, having laid off a total of 700 
employes. The foundries only have union agree- 
ments. Constant agitation is being on to 
increase the demand for union label goods and 
numbers of articles are to be found in the stores. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

The flour mills here have hired a few additional 
men. The Santa Fe bridge is the only construc- 
tion job of any importance being erected now. 
One refinery has closed completely down and all 
other industries have laid off from one-half to one- 
third of their employes. Railroads here have a 
union with compulsory membership, and members 
are penalized for non-attendance at meetings. 
Conditions are at their very worst here for all 
kinds of labor. Money is very scarce and living 
and rents very high. Two weeks ago the Main- 
tenance of Way was reorganized and elected new 
officers. 

Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

The Abernathey and Helmers’ furniture factories 
have laid off 125 employes. The only new work 
being carried on here is street paving. Agitation i is 
being carried on to increase the demand for union 
label goods. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

The Maine Central railroad has laid off between 
700 and 800 employes. The foundries are working 
short time and the paper and pulp factories have 
laid off workers. ‘The lumber cut is to be d 
this winter. There is a fair amount of work in 
the building trades and road construction, but 
wages are low. Good work is carried on at all 
times to increase the demand for the union label. 


Dutch Boy white-lead and red-lead keep 
the surfaces they cover safe from the at- 
tacks of rot and rust. 

Dutch Boy red-lead puts around iron 
and steel a tough, elastic covering that air 
and moisture cannot pierce. 

Dutch Boy white-lead can be mixed 
with pure linseed oil for exterior painting 
and with flatting oil for interior painting. 
It makes a paint that saves wood and 
other non-metallic surfaces from rot and 
deterioration. 

Both these Dutch Boy products are 
used by painters everywhere as standard 
protective paints. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New rrr Broadus ty 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; C 


Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 72 
cisco, 485 California St.; 

Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. ; 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut 


‘hiladelphia, John T. 























MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston.—George J. Bowen: 

The street car employes in Worcester received 
19 cents an hour increase in wages. A large 
number of plants have closed down and some for 
two weeks’ vacation. 


MINNESOTA 


Fairbault—F. N. Morgan: 

Over 300 workers have been laid off in the fur- 
niture and shoe factoxies. The Wilson Packing 
Company has hired a few additional wonkers. 
Road construction and erection of new buildings 
provides additional work. The furniture workers 
are partly organized, while the woolen mills 
have a “profit sharing plan.’”’ During the state 
convention held here agitation for union labels 
was carried on. 

St. Paul.—¥rank Fisher: 

Work is very slack in the building industry with 
no prospects of anything opening up soon. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

There have been improvements in conditions 
of work in the building trades and also in the 
Lyon Printing Company. Non-union establish- 
ments are woiking short hours. Several large 
construction jobs have opened up and 200 or more 
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The original and genuine naptha soa, 
in the red-and-green 2 af 


Save 
Money! 


You know that good tools make 
your work easier—and that you can 
get better work done with good tools. 


Get your wife to use Fels-Naptha 
Soap. 
also the extra thorough cleansing of 
naptha. 


It is more than soap—it has 


It will take out the ground-in dirt 
or grease from your overalls and clothes 
so quickly, so easily that it will not 
only make your clothes cleaner but will 
It cuts down 
the rubbing that wears them out— 


make them last longer. 


and it saves your wife work. 


Buy her a bar tonight. And see 
the difference. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 














men have been employed. The label league has 
been agitating the use of labels among the unions 
and are cooperating with the merchants. . 

Cohoes.—Joseph R. White: 

The knitting mills are working only three days 
per week, and have laid off workers. The rolling 
mills have completely closed down. Construc- 
tion of a new post office provides additional work 
in the building trades. The B. & L. mills have 
union agreements, all others are ‘“‘open shop.” 
Constant agitation is being carried on to increase 
the demand for union labels. 

White Plains.—Charles H. Cypher: 

Building is the chief industry here and new 
work is steadily opening up. The carpenters have 
one-year agreements and other trades two-year 
agreements. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport.—C. E. Bartlebaugh: 

Through arbitration since May first, Division 
103 of the street railwaymen received an increase 
of 2 cents per hour; now receiving 57 cents. Several 
hundred workers have been laid off from thesteel mills 
and glass factory. The steel mills have union 
shops. Approximately 200 laborers have been 
employed by the street railway company to rebuild 
their tracks. 

Canton.—W. E. Lerch: 

Approximately 1,000 workers have been laid 
off from the United Alloy Company, the Bergei 
Mills and Timkers. The erection of a new Masonic 
Temple has increased work in the building trades. 

Elyria.—Charles H. Kopp: 

The Elytia Iron and Steel Company and the 
General Phonogiaph Company have laid off 
workers. Hundieds of-men in the building trades 
have been employed rebuilding the devasted 
section of Lorain. A union label committee of 
six members has been formed to agitate for the 
increased demand of union labels. Cooperation 
with the merchants is being carried on. The 
writer has assisted the pattern makeis in building 
up their membership and also helping the linemen’s 
local. 

Hamalton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Several hundred workers have been laid off 
from foundries and machine shops. The only 
new work being carried on here is repairing of 
roads. Some of the foundries have union agiee- 
ments. Through the central body agitation is 
carried on to increase the demand for union label 
goods. 

Hollister —D. W. Wallace: 

There have been improvements in conditions 
of work on the 1ailroads and in the building trades. 
Eighty per cent of the coal mines are idle and 
the others are working ten per cent full time. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—Ben James: 

There has been a general decrease in employ- 
ment in all lines of work. The Ku Klux Klan has 
been injected into the labor movement and things 
are very bad over the state. All locals,are having 
trouble with the Klan. Practically all work in 
the oil fields has been reduced and 5,000 workers in 
the district are out of work. The Woman’s Union 
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INSIST on WAN-ETA Chocolate Bars and WAN-ETA Cocoa. 
Made Under the Most Sanitary Conditions. 





MASSACHUSETTS CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 





J 














Save 2 Green Stamps and you 
Save Money! Thousands of home 
makers will tell you this is true. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
New York City 














Label League is agitating for the increased de- 
mand of union label goods. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Punxsutawney.—James L. Carmin: 

There has been no improvement in conditions in 
this community. The principal industries are coal, 
iron foundries, window glass and glass bottle plants, 
and railroad shops. They all have union agree- 
ments. The union label committee is active 
inducing merchants to handle more label goods 
and trying to induce car men to demand labeled 
goods. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg.—L. C. Wilson: 

Construction of the Southern railroad shops 
has provided additional work for men in the buildirg 
trades. The cotton mills are the chief industry 
here but they haVe no union agreements. During 
the past month local unions were organized of 
carpenters and joiners, and panters and decorators. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.—E. L. Gorgan: 

Conditions remain the same here. Some ad- 
ditional work is being carried on in the building 
trades. Employes have been laid off by the 
railroads. The Great Northern Railway has the 
only ‘“‘company union” in the state. Organization 
of union label leagues is being urged to increase 
the demand for union label goods. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. P. Coffey: 

Conditions here remain much the same. Assist- 
ance is needed to organize manufacturing plants 
and also building and common laborers. An active 
Womens’ Union Label League keeps in constant 
touch with merchants to increase the demand for 
union label goods. 


WISCONSIN 


Sheboygan.—C. J. Schermeister: 

Working hours in factories have been reduced 
from 10 to 8 hours with no work on Saturdays. 
Great numbers of men in the building trades are 
coming to Sheboygan. Employment remains about 
the same. Outside of the building of residences 
very little is being done in the building trades. 
The carpenters, plumbers, and sheet metal workers 
have signed union agreements. Agitation is being 
carried on by the Central Labor Council to increase 
the demand for union label goods. The bricklayers 
at Plymouth, Wisconsin, are being organized. 


WYOMING 


Lander.—William McMahon: 

A great amount of new work has opened up in 
the oi) industry absorbing all of the surplus labor 
in this community. No one is being laid off here. 
The coal miners here have union agreements. We 
are constantly agitating for increased demand of 
union label goods and the results are about 60 
per cent successful. During the month Federal 
Union, No. 17777 was organized and is going 
strong. 
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eX Empire Petroleum Products 


GASOLINE 
NAPHTHA 


KEROSENE 
GAS OIL 
FUEL OIL 
ROAD OIL PARAFFIN WAX 


Write for Prices 


<CEMPIRE > 


ABSORPTION OIL 
NEUTRAL OILS 
RED OIL 
CYLINDER STOCKS 
PARAFFIN OILS 


EMPIRE REFINERIES, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE — TULSA, OKLA. 











The New “Sun” Engine! 


Arrangements have been made with Wm. 
Doxford & Sons, Ltd., Sunderland, England, 
for the development, plans and patents they 
have covering Doxford engines. The Doxford 
plans and patents together with the Junker 
patents will be used by the Sun Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company for the manufacture 
of Doxford engines in America. 

Motorships “Yngaren” and “Dominion” 
with Doxford engines are giving very finest 
results in durability, continuous running, 
and remarkable fuel economy. 

= 


SUN SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO. 


Chester, Penna. 





25 Broadway 
Finance Building 


New York Office 
Philadelphia Office 








HERCULES POWDER CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 








